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DEEP SPIRITUALITY AND KEEN INTELLECTUALITY 
should finely complement each other. But intensely 
spiritual people, unless watchful, may become merely 
impractical religious dreamers and enthusiasts, if not 
fanatics. Again, the opposite type, gifted with clear 
and energetic intellects, often have no desire to penetrate 
beyond those regions of thought where exact analysis 
and reason most avail. 

Now, the temperament of present civilization being 
intellectual rather than spiritual, every phenomenon 
must have a natural explanation; its source must be 
found, and the unvarying laws governing it must be 
rationally indicated. So spirituality, more explicitly, 
spiritual Christianity, is neglected, and faith in what 
cannot be accounted for by reason is ranked as a species 
of credulity that lingers in humbler souls long after its 
day has passed for the world of progress. Of course, 
under such conditions the supernatural is ruled out of 
court. 

Still, men are feeling in their inmost selves needs 
and desires which cannot be satisfied by science and 
philosophy. It is just such unsatisfied souls that Dr. 
Sloan addresses in The Christ of the Ages. He begins 
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by showing why it was expedient for Christ to go away 
from His followers, so far as His physical presence was 
concerned. Sense must be denied in order that the 
needs and possibilities of the spirit might be fulfilled. 
Not only has the individual soul ever profited by the 
inward Presence, but this indwelling has wrought pro- 
found changes in human affairs and decided the course 
of history. 

But what, asks Dr. Sloan, is the secret of this 
supremacy of Christ? A strong argument for His su- 
pernaturalness gives the answer. Without the super- 
natural, man must fail in his quest for truth and in his 
effort to express his soul, and give way to credulity and 
despair. 

Modernism makes much of Christ’s wonderful life 
as a man, but a few searching paragraphs of this paper 
show how vastly His supernatural character and 
power transcend His earthly life. He stands forth as 
the fulfillment of the earliest hopes of the race, as the 
long expected Messiah of Israel in the unique grandeur 
of His character, and in the coming fulfillment of the 
whole purpose of God and all the longings of humanity. 


EVERY VOCATION AND PROFESSION HAS ITS PECULIAR 
temptations. The Christian ministry is no exception. 
In a period when the intellect is worshiped and its cul- 
tivation regarded by many as the chief aim in life, the 
intellectual side of the minister’s preparation and work 
supplies no trifling temptation. It is difficult for the 
man of studious instincts to refuse the charm of learned 
pursuits, even when undertaken at the expense of his 
pastoral duties. Then learning has its valued prizes— 
the recognition that comes to the acknowledged 
scholar, the satisfaction of respected authorship, the 
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coveted degree, and that general deference accorded 
the man of attainments. 

But many a preacher has missed the great possibili- 
ties of his calling in order to write a commonplace book 
or to become a mediocre specialist in some field of 
study. For what greater opportunity does life offer 
than that of shepherding souls? Here the emphasis is 
placed upon a magnified pastorate rather than upon 
pulpit ability, desirable as the latter is. What the pas- 
torate should mean is well depicted in Dr. Martinson’s 
glowing portrait of Paul as Pastor. 

A brief but valuable study of the word pastor, or 
shepherd, largely occupies the early pages. Then our 
attention is drawn to the prominence of the pastoral 
side of Paul’s career. After this the writer points out 
in particular certain characteristics that belong to a 
true pastorate as notably present in Paul’s work. The 
paper closes with a brief word to the pastors of today. 

Dr. Martinson frankly desires to reveal the inspir- 
ing nature of a pastor’s calling, as exemplified in Paul, 
rather than to enter upon any critical or expository 
study. In this he has finely succeeded, as he has 
massed the facts from the New Testament record to 
show this important side of the great Apostle’s career. 


THE POPULAR CONCERN OVER EVOLUTION COMES FROM 
its possible effect, as taught in school and college, upon 
the minds of students. Since young people are bound 
to meet this view of man’s origin in most science class- 
rooms, there is vigorous resentment against it in the 
conservative homes and churches from which so many 
of them come. Public feeling over the teaching of 
this hypothesis has run surprisingly high in America, 
so much so that it is rather unusual to find any treat- 
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ment of the subject that is at once thoroughgoing and 
dispassionate. Eiven an effort to discuss it in a judicial 
and detached way may arouse the antagonism of tem- 
peraments which either espouse a cause with abandon 
or condemn it with fury. 

From the theological point of view the interest in 
evolution centers chiefly in its bearing upon the Chris- 
tian view of man’s moral nature and status. It is 
probable that theology would have little more than an 
academic interest in this view of man’s origin if evolu- 
tionists sought merely to explain the Creator’s method 
of developing man’s physical organism until it became 
ready for Him to breathe upon it so that man might 
become a living soul. But the usual evolutionary treat- 
ment of man’s moral nature collides directly with the 
doctrine of the Fall, so that theology is bound to face 
it. 

Professor Johnson gives, in Evolution and the Fall, 
a calm estimate of the value of the various efforts to pro- 
vide some solution of the problem involved in the:claims 
of these two ideas. After reminding us of the great 
place evolution has gained of late and of the historic 
and theological importance of the doctrine of the Fall, 
he proceeds to take up severally five possible relations 
which the evolutionary view and belief in the Fall may 
bear to each other. These are, that evolution excludes 
the Fall, that evolution interprets the Fall, that evolu- 
tion leaves room for the Fall, that the Fall inter- 
prets evolution, and that the Fall excludes evolution. 
Indeed, the field is pretty thoroughly covered. Each 
one of these relations is treated with sufficient fulness 
to make its meaning clear. The writer’s attitude is 
impersonal and his treatment courteous, yet he makes 
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it evident that evolution has still a long way to go 
before it can claim an established case. 


DENOMINATIONALISM HAS EVER PRESENTED A TROUBLE- 
some problem. It has spiritual, ethical, ecclesiastical, 
and practical sides; its defenders as well as its critics. 
We are told that, while it divides the church, the very 
rigid and exclusive character of certain of the separate 
sects has been productive of rarely fine types of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood. It is also felt that it 
makes for the greater harmony, comfort, and fruitful- 
ness of a Christian group, when its members feel that 
they see eye to eye on questions that divide the church 
general. They rejoice in the ties of a close religious kin- 
ship. 

_ The arguments against this divided state of the 
body of Christian believers are too familiar to be listed 
here. The impression they make upon one depends 
upon the way he defines the Christian church—as a 
spiritual organism utterly transcending its outward 
manifestation in either uniform or diverse associations 
of believers, or as a single divinely constructed organi- 
zation appointed the defender and disseminator of the 
faith. Under the first definition the denominational 
question is of small consequence; under the second it 
becomes one of the greatest significance. 

But how does the modern mind look at the matter? 
Under the heading, Religious Denominationalism in 
the Light of Modern Thought, Rev. A. C. Blunck 
gives in concise language the results of a rather exten- 
sive survey of opinions and movements that are directly 
concerned with the question. 

The uselessness of attempting a doctrinal and politi- 
cal basis of union is indicated, and yet the case is not 
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hopeless. The churches of Canada are showing what 
can be done where private differences of opinion on 
non-essentials are submerged. ‘The word upon the 
Canadian situation is followed by brief references to 
union tendencies and movements elsewhere. Conspicu- 
ous is the example set by Christian leaders in the 
foreign field. 

While chiefly a simple analysis of the whole 
question as it stands today, the paper closes with an 
earnest plea for a united Protestantism. 


OUR CHURCHES SEEM TO BE PARTIALLY INSENSIBLE TO 
the enormous importance of bringing children to know 
and own Christ as their Saviour and Lord, and that 
despite numerous appeals on the subject backed by 
both wisdom and experience. Parents as a rule have 
only the most hazy ideas about the matter and prefer to 
leave the whole responsibility with the Sunday School. 
But the average Sunday School teacher is very poorly 
equipped, and in many cases is not even a Christian in 
reality. The results are then largely negative. 

The most recent opportunity afforded parents to 


avoid their duty in this matter is found in the new move- | 


ment for religious education in the schools. The general 
principle back of this is sound, and the aim is most 
laudable, but the peril here lurks in the things taught. 
Each church should exercise close supervision over the 
teaching of its own children, and the closest co-operation 
with their parents should be constantly sought. Other- 
wise, if professional religious educators take over the 
children of a community, regardless of their churches, 
we are apt to have a very anaemic type of religious in- 
struction, that which sets forth Christ as an example 
only, and puts self-developed moral character in the 
place of regenerated life. 
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In his paper, Child Evangelism, Mr. Black deals 
with the essential principles upon which the evangelizing 
of children is based. The personal experience of those 
who began their religious life almost with their physical, 
the teachableness of religion, the favorable view of psy- 
chology respecting the religious training of the child, 
and our Lord’s attitude are included in the argument 
for this care of the young. Then follow some thought- 
ful remarks on the way child evangelism is to be realized, 
special attention being devoted to the place of the 
parents in this great work. 

The author has evidently made a study of child psy- 
chology, and a fine feature in his treatment of his pres- 
ent subject is that he gives the really spiritual element 
its place, not permitting psychological and pedagogical 
questions to thrust it into the background. 

R. M. K. 


THE CHRIST OF THE AGES* 


By Rey. Harotp Pau Sioan, D. D. 


“Tr is expedient for you that I go away.” Jesus spoke 
these words on the last solemn night before that vast 
and awful Friday when He went to His cross and 
tomb. More baffling, incomprehensible words were 
never spoken to human ears. 

To the twelve disciples Jesus, Messiah, was the sum- 
mit of their hopes, nationalland spiritual. He was at once 
the fulfillment of their patriot dream of national glory 
and their religious hope of salvation. No more bewil- 
dering sentence could have been uttered to them than 
this which He spoke on Holy Thursday evening: “It 
is expedient for you that I go away.” It meant to them 
the end of all hope and the beginning of all despair. 
With Jesus gone they were incapable of any hope, and 
nothing remained for them but surrender to utter 
dejection. 

So they saw it. So they must of necessity have seen 
it; but far different was the point of view of Jesus. To 
Him the life He had lived among them in the flesh 
was one of humiliation and limitation. The flesh is ever 
limiting; the spirit alone is free. So achievement is 
limited by the flesh and fails, but ambition is of the 
spirit alone, and it is magnificent. So with Jesus; in 
His flesh He knew hunger, weariness, and even death, 
but in His spirit he knew triumph over death and ascen- 
sion into Heaven. Flesh, then, is limiting, a synonym 
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of the natural; spirit is transcendent, a synonyiiof the 
supernatural. 

But flesh, though it is limiting, is nevertheless domi- 
nating, so dominating that it is almost impossible to 
hear the voices of the spirit when the voices of the flesh 
are sounding. So true is this and so familiar is it to us, 
we will have no difficulty in understanding that the first 
disciples could not appropriate Jesus inwardly in the 
power of His spirit while they yet had Him outwardly 
in the vividness of His flesh. To keep Him, then, as 
they had had Him was inevitably, therefore, to keep 
Him limited. They could only possess Him in the glo- 
rious power of His spirit if they first should lose Him 
in the limitation of His flesh. While they had Him out- 
wardly in physical vividness walking with them among 
the familiar hills of Galilee: and along the narrow 
streets of the historic city of David, it was impossible 
that they should receive Him inwardly in spiritual 
power. It was therefore necessary that they should lose 
Him outwardly in order that they might come truly to 
possess Him. They must yield Him in their contact with 
His limited glory in order that they might gain Him in- 
wardly in the full boundlessness of His power. They 
must lose Him in their sense appropriation of His hu- 
manity, that they might gain Him in their spirit’s con- 
tact with His divinity. They must lose Him as 
natural, that they might come to possess Him as super- 
natural. 

This is what Jesus, meant in the verse quoted, but 
His disciples did not understand Him, and perhaps we 
scarcely understand Him even today. However, in 
conformity with this great principle that He here an- 
nounces, on the next day, awful Friday, Good Friday 
as we call it now, He withdrew Himself from them. 
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Three days later He returned to them, but not fully and 
only for a time. The message of that short forty-day 
period was the word He spoke to Mary Magdalene: 
“Hold me not,” for the day of My flesh revelation is 
past. It was at Pentecost that He fully returned to 
them, or better, for the first time truly came to them. 
It was at Pentecost that His inward supernatural Spirit 
was first poured out upon His followers with transform- 
ing and illuminating powers. And now it is nearly two 
millenniums that He has been thus coming to us. 

During these two millenniums that He has been 
thus coming the whole outward fashion of life has 
changed. In large part He is the responsible cause of 
these changes, but this we cannot enter upon here. 
Just now we want simply to see the fact of vast change 
everywhere, and over against it to see Himself abiding 
unchanged, unchangeable. 

When He began to come to men in inward power 
the governments of the world were autocratic, science 
was deductive, books were written by hand and for the 
few, travel if not on foot was by beast or in a chariot, 
the ocean was untraveled, and two-thirds of the world 
was still unknown. Today governments are democratic, 
science is chiefly inductive, books are printed on power 
presses at slight cost and are read by all, travel is by 
steam and electricity, and the whole ocean, on the 
surface and above and beneath it, is charted and sailed, 
and the world is explored from pole to pole. Every- 
thing changes. Time is a great destroyer; the very hills 
crumble beneath the weight of years. But He abides. 
In the East and in the West, from pole to pole and 
around the world, in India, in China, in Europe, in 
America, in the wilds of Africa, and in the lonely islands 
of the sea, Jesus abides unchanged, His glory un- 
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dimmed, and His sway not only undiminished but in- 
creasing. The ruin of the centuries is great, but it 
reaches not to Him. All thrones and authorities known 
to His day have fallen, but He abides, the one value 
that is imperishable, the Christ of the ages, the supreme 
possession of men. 

What is the secret of this abiding supremacy of 
Jesus‘ We answer in a word scarce welcome to the 
spirit of our times. The secret of Jesus’ abiding su- 
premacy is in His supernaturalness. Man is a limited 
being and, when he can forget his pride of self-sufti- 
ciency long enough to realize his needs, he will freely 
admit that his supreme thirst and greatest longing is 
for a touch of the transcendent, the supernatural, to 
save him from futility. 

In the Arabian Nights we have this picture: A herald 
crying before the king as he rides in regal splendor 
through the streets of an Eastern city: ‘Hail to the 
king who lives and dies. All hail to the King who lives 
and dies not.” It is an old tale. It comes out of the 
long ago. What does it mean? Certainly it is the ery of 
humanity against death. Nor have we modern men out- 
grownit. Death hovers over lifeasapallofruin. Shal- 
low lives may try to live and love in the narrow present 
and forget their fears; but it is impossible. Soon, Oh! 
how soon! death will come, perhaps with creeping ruin, 
perhaps with sudden cataclysm, but it will come, and 
then in a moment all that has made life worth while will 
be torn from us. How death buffets and limits our 
lives! We indeed talk disdainfully of other worldli- | 
ness, but let us make no mistake, a philosophy that does 
not solve death can interest none but shallow men. 

But death is not the whole of man’s limitation and 
failure. It is rather but the final manifestation of a 
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failure that is apparent everywhere. There are two 
great truths about man, one that he is made in the 
image of God, the other that in him the image fails. 
Man fails everywhere. 


What more pathetic story is there in history than 
that of man’s fruitless quest for truth? And the quest 
still fails. Our modern science is discovering new prob- 
lems faster than it is solving old ones. ‘The greatest 
scientific minds have no illusion at this point; they have 
no hope whatever that the inductive method will ever 
solve many of the problems that are being uncovered. 
The devotion with which evolution is held by many to- 
day is a witness not to the strength of scientific evi- 
dence for it so much as to the despairing realization 
settling down, that without it there is no prospect of 
discovering any naturalistic explanation of the origin 
of the universe. By his intellect alone man has not and 
cannot find the truth. Problems are everywhere about 
us. The mind that thinks deep enough to become aware 
of them will find, in every moment of existence and at 
every corner of life, mysteries as incomprehensible as 
the virgin birth of Jesus, or His glorious resurrection. 
The intellect alone is not capable of discovering final 
truth. 

The intellect through scientific investigations can 
vastly simplify the mystery of the universe, but it can- 
not solve it. When it has done its best such questions 
as time and space, beginnings, and the back-lying mys- 
tery of being, will remain unsolved. Science is the 
approach to truth by the observation and classifications 
of sense experiences, and by generalizations from these. 
It has its great but limited sphere. Its certainties 
rest upon its use of observed facts and upon faith in 
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the reliability of sense revelations; but it knows nothing 
of ultimate truth. 

Beyond science is philosophy. It explores the inner 
nature of being and causation.. It bases its conclusions 
upon faith in the reliability of the intuitions of the mind. 
It, too, has a great but limited sphere. 

Beyond philosophy again is the abyss of the infinite, 
the sphere of religion, which alone is able to discuss 
God, freedom, personality, righteousness, love, beauty , 
duty, and destiny. 

In this vast universe of the soul science and philoso- 
phy are helpless, and the heart can only with difficulty 
feel its way to some uncertain conclusions by faith in 
the reliability of its own deep intuitions and longings. 
It is an imperfect light at best, and in it man stands 
trembling and afraid, waiting for a revelation from 
above. Let us put it down: Man cannot of himself 
find the truth. 

But look again at man. He not only fails in his 
effort to discover the truth, he fails equally when he 
seeks to give expression to the great emotions and 
ideals of his soul. They speak of the poet’s sorrow— 
the disappointment he feels who, sensing some vast emo- 
tion, struggles to express it, and yet in spite of all his 
struggle fails. The experience is not peculiar to the 
poet; it is the common sorrow of all those who seek to 
know and to express the inner world. It may be a poet 
with his parchment or a painter with his canvas or a 
musician with his score, or it may be some humbler life 
that simply thirsts to fulfill all righteousness and to 
realize all love. It matters not which, man’s dreams © 
ever fail. No painter ever painted all he saw; no 
musician ever sang the harmonies he heard; no life, save 
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one, ever fulfilled the glory of its vision. Life is ever 
coming short, is ever disappointing. 

We do not mean to lift the wail of pessimism. We 
believe in the good. We believe in the final fulfillment 
of every prophecy, the final satisfaction of every long- 
ing. But this is our faith, not our observation. ‘The 
facts of life do not bring this to us; rather the soul within 
us holds it in spite of the facts. Man’s soul feels within 
itself a mighty urge of transcendence. Today we miss 
the truth. We darkly stumble on, seeking to realize the 
infinities we feel. We fail and, while we stumbling fail, 
we fall. Men call it death, but it cannot be the end. 
We shall yet arrive. Beyond the failing natural is the 
unfailing supernatural. We shall find it. We shall 
stand complete at last. 

And so it is, again we say, that men who really live 
are always seeking for some touch of the supernatural 
to save them from futility. “ Modern men” may take 
offense at the supernatural and deny it; but no matter, 
the heart of man instinctively cries for it. In spite of 
ourselves, when the hour of affliction comes and limita- 
tion and helplessness shut us in, we turn to the super- 
natural as a tired child turns to the bosom of its mother. 
All religion, whether it is lowest superstition or noblest 
faith, is but man’s reach for the supernatural. In the 
noble religions, where the divine is seen as ethical, there 
is always prayer, with its cry for help and deliverance 
perpetually renewed. In the gross religions of pagan 
superstition the fetishes and totems all stand for this 
desire of man to make some contact with forces above or 
below him that will strengthen him against danger and 
death. Those who live in the vanity of sense and the 
blindness of intellectual pride and the shallowness of 
self-sufficiency may for a time be unconscious of their 
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utter need, but their need remains, and sooner or later 
it will force its way to recognition. Let us make no mis- 
take, men must in the long run find the supernatural or 
give way to despair. 

In view of these facts, which cannot be denied, it is 
with amazement we note “modern man’s” attitude of 
resentment and denial toward the supernatural. Take, 
for example, this attitude as it concerns the Christian 
affirmations about Jesus. They tell us that the virgin 
birth, the resurrection, and the deeds of power that lie 
between must all be repudiated, that modern mind finds 
them stumbling blocks to faith, that they are simply 
incredible. But, we ask, what lies behind this assertion? 

The answer forthcoming will doubtless be, that mod- 
ern science has made the whole idea of the supernatural] 
untenable. But this answer will fail for two reasons. 
In the first place, true science deals only with facts, it 
never talks about possibilities. In the second place, all 
science and all possibility of discovering truth rest down 
upon the recognition of human freedom, and freedom 
or personality in man transcends the little order of 
naturalism and is as supernatural as the omnipotence 
of God. A world of mechanical determinism can 
never be a world of truth. Naturalism with its denial of 
the supernatural and of all personality is fatal not only 
to all religion, but to all truth, even including science 
itself. 

Again, what is behind the “modern man’s” hostility 
to the supernatural? We have thought carefully upon 
this question. We have come to some conclusions. We 
do not offer them dogmatically, but set them forth for 
consideration. We believe a complex of forces have 
worked together to bring about the current hostility to 
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the supernatural. Among these we can analyze four 
that seem to be most important. 

The first is a deep seated mental peculiarity of man 
that runs through the centuries, namely, his love of 
self-sufficiency and related pride. Some years before 
the war Euchen asserted, that there was in the twentieth 
century a spirit of self-confidence that is inimical to 
Christianity. He was right. This spirit has been in 
our times; it has been to some degree in all times. 
It is ever a temptation of the human heart. But in the 
twentieth century it has become to a considerable degree 
a dominating motive. It controls not only our conduct, 
but our thinking. “The will to power” is a sentence 
not yet forgotten. It expresses a spirit that has no 
kinship with the idea of transcendent Deity and His 
almighty supernatural. 

A second characteristic of the times that counts 
against acceptance of the supernatural is our objectiv- 
ity. We are interested in social adjustments rather 
than heart righteousness. We are interested in temporal 
betterment, and forgetful of eternal well-being. We are 
preoccupied with the setting of life, and forgetful of its 
soul. In a word, we tend seriously toward a shallow- 
ness of both thought and feeling. The demand for the 
supernatural is one that rises out of the depths of the 
soul. Not living in those depths, we do not feel the 
demand for the supernatural, and so easily dismiss: it. 

A third factor in the situation is a by-product of the 
magnificent achievements of the physical sciences. 
They have vastly simplified the mystery of the universe. 
They have discovered and defied the wonderful order 
of nature. This splendid success is a constant tempta- 
tion to speculative thinkers to carry over into the realm 
of the spirit methods and ideas that are totally with- 
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out meaning in that higher sphere. These thinkers 
claim for their conclusions the authority of science, 
whereas they are pure imagination, totally without 
authority, either intellectual, moral or spiritual. Never- 
theless, these speculations, that shut up all life within 
a vast universal order of law and exclude, with the 
supernatural, all personality and free action both in 
God and man, have gained wide currency. 

The fourth factor is the influence of the hypothesis 
of Darwin upon current thought. Now, doubtless, 
evolution can be so construed as to be entirely consistent 
with theistic and teleological principles; but the Dar- 
winian form of this theory, which is furnishing the 
framework, the skeleton, of ideas for so large a part of 
present day speculative thought, is definitely anti-the- 
istic, and of course excludes the supernatural. 

These forces in their complex interaction upon the 
thinking of our times have produced the modern hostility 
to the supernatural. It is simply an age current sus- 
tained neither by science nor by any consensus of learned 
opinions. It is, in our times as in every other age when 
it has developed, a manifestation of intellectual pride 
and shallowness. 


But returning, the age-long appeal of Jesus to the 
hearts of men is supremely just this fact of His super- 
naturalness. It is this, before all else, that enables Him 
to endure unchanged and with a glory undimmed amid 
the wreckage of the centuries. A little time ago one of 
the leading preachers of America came out with a 
strange defense of Christianity in view of the current 
denial of its supernatural elements. He said in sub- 
stance: It does not seriously matter whether the virgin 
birth and resurrection of Jesus are true or not; for even 
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if we lose them both we still have His beautiful life, and 
this is enough. We cannot accept this opinion, nor do 
we find it sustained either by history or reason. The 
demand of human hearts is not for a beautiful life to be 
their example, but for a divine Redeemer to be their 
supernatural Saviour. 

But take the beautiful life of Jesus. Take His 
sympathy as manifested in His appreciation of the 
widow’s mite. Will we not be bound to admit that 
Abraham Lincoln’s sympathy which knew neither 
great nor small, friend nor foe, approached sufficiently 
near to this to be as-effective for our emulation? Or, 
again, take His courage as illustrated in the cleans- 
ing of the temple. And does this incomparably surpass 
Elijah’s courage on Carmel? Or take the devotion that 
He voiced in that noble sentence: “My meat is to do the 
will of my Father and to finish his work.” This is sub- 
lime, but will not Livingstone’s devotion to the work of 
God in Africa approach to it in singleness of purpose 
sufficiently to be as effective for emulation? Or take 
the noble idea that God is Father. No greater con- 
ception has ever been put in words than this, but just 
how is it greater than the spirit of the Shepherd Psalm 
or the vision of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah? 

Doubtless in all these characters Jesus goes beyond 
those who approach toward His perfection; but the 
beauty of those other lives is so far above our human 
average that they are as useful for emulation as His 
own. And is it not a fact that any really good life 
lived among us, making its vivid impressions upon us, 
is more useful for emulation than any life lived in the 
remote past, no matter how perfect it may have been? 
This is not denying the supreme beauty of Jesus’ 
life, but it is denying that His great value for us 
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either is or can be in this fact. Jesus is cer- 
tainly for every Christian the perfect ideal of life. But 
a perfect ideal of life is not man’s pressing need. It 
is not for an: ideal that we are perishing. It is 
for a motive toward the ideal. An example less exalted 
than that of Jesus could go far toward saving the world 
if it could inspire in men a motive unto its realization. 

No, Jesus does not save us by His example, and His 
beautiful life, if it was only a beautiful life, will have 
been in vain. Men and women do not need an example 
but a Saviour, and Jesus saves us not so much by His 
human likeness to us as by His divine transcendence of 
us. It is because in Him dwells all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily that He is our all sufficient Saviour. 

This judgment we have expressed will be sustained 
by all who have most nearly approached the beauty of 
His character. With one voice they will proclaim that 
every spiritual fruitage in their lives is the consequence 
of His indwelling Spirit, that not through their imita- 
tion of Him as natural and human have they attained, 
but rather through their supernatural relationship to 
Him as supernatural and divine. The abiding worth 
of Jesus, we say, is exactly His supernaturalness. And 
His supernaturalness is the supreme need of limited, 
failing, dying men. 

Let us turn to the wonderful portrait of Him in 
His full supernatural glory as it is given in the New 
Testament and feel the power that is in it to satisfy our 
hearts. There are seven principal items; that is, the 
wonder of His glory can be briefly outlined in this num- 
ber. 

We contemplate Him first as the supernatural ful- 
fillment of all expectation. In paganism there were 
dim, confused longings for a deliverer, and in Israel 
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there was the sublime, increasing Messianic hope. And 
He fulfilled them both. He did not break in upon the 
world suddenly and unannounced, He dawned upon it 
as the day brghtens in the east, with many a prophetic 
gleam before its coming. The age-long expectation of 
Jesus is the true beginning of His glory. He is the 
flower of the centuries. 

And then, second, we see Him supernatural in His 
birth. At His appearing Heaven drew strangely near 
to earth. The Holy Ghost overshadowed His virgin 
mother. The very presence of God was manifested in 
naked glory neither mediated by human paternity nor 
hidden behind the ordinariness of the familiar order of 
nature. He came as one of us, and yet not as one of us. 
He came to be like us, and yet also to be ever more. 

Next, we stand amazed before the supernaturalness of 
His character. Not only is He good, He is sinlessly 
good. ‘There is nothing more supernatural than this 
moral uniqueness of Jesus. He leads the ages in His 
comprehension of sin. He showed men sin as a thing 
of thought and desire and not of outward deed alone; 
and yet He, whose analysis of sin was so penetrating, 
had no sense of it in Himself. He said of Himself: “I 
do always the will of my Father.” He affirmed that His 
character was true enough to illustrate the divine, say- 
ing: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Such expressions upon the lips of a sinful man would 
have been blasphemous. The truth is, that the very 
beauty of Jesus’ life, about which modern men talk so 
much, can only be preserved against the background of 
His supernaturalness. 

Again, we wonder with the men of His day at the 
power of His mighty works. He touches bread, and it 
is multiplied at His touch; water, and it becomes wine. 
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He speaks to the waves, and they are calmed at His 
word; to the dead, and they live again. Conscious of 
this power that is in Him, He yields His own life to die, 
affirming: “I have power to lay it down and power to 
take it up again.” On Golgotha He does lay it down. 
In Joseph’s rock-bound sepulcher He does take it 
again. The earth quakes, the rocks are rent, and Jesus 
comes forth from the sepulcher with the shout, “All 
hail!” 

Then, we face the question that He proposed to the 
men of His day: “What think ye of Christ, whose son 
is he?” We hear the mighty answer of Thomas: “My 
Lord and my God.” Peter confesses Him both Lord 
and Christ, seated at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, a Prince anda Saviour. John sees Him the Eternal 
Word, God with God, the Creator of the worlds 
made flesh for our redemption. Paul in theological 
language confesses that “in him dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” He is truly man; but more, He 
is also truly God. He is God made manifest in the flesh. 
He is the eternal Son emptied of His infinite glories, 
veiled in flesh, humbling Himself unto death for our. 
redemption. 

Proceeding, we pause to value Him in His Saviour- 
hood, and here, too, we see Him constantly super- 
natural. His death has power to redeem because in His 
dying God has taken up into His own life all the mystery 
of pain, all the penalty holy judgment wills upon the 
enormity of sin. On Calvary God bears it all with us 
and for us; therefore there is propitiation and release. 
And as it is the supernaturalness of His death that 
gives Him His power to redeem, so it is the supernatural- 
ness of His life that gives Him His power to renew. 
It is by the creative might of the omnipotent God that 
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He unites us to Himself and transforms us into His 
image. Doubtless there are ethical and psychological 
forces involved, but Pentecost is in every age more than 
these. There is in it the immediate power of the omnipo- 
tent. 

Last of all, we see His Name as it increases through 
the centuries. We see Him ever more fully King. He 
is indeed King of kings and Lord of lords. In Him the 
age-long dream of world-wide empire will yet be ful- 
filled; for He will come again, finish judgment, destroy 
death, and establish in might the glory of the everlast- 
ing purpose of God. 

This is the portrait of Jesus the Gospels present to 
us. This is the supernatural Messiah of the New Tes- 
tament. This is the Saviour of man’s age-long need 
and of man’s age-long desire. This is the Christ of the 
ages, who cannot be destroyed, who cannot be surpassed. 
And now consider. If man’s age-long cry for deliver- 
ance is ever to be answered, it cannot be better answered 
than in Him. He satisfies our consciences; for if He is 
good, He yet is holy. He satisfies our hearts; for if He 
is holy, He yet is good. Nor is belief in Him quite such 
a blind venture of faith as it has often seemed. His life 
was not lived in a corner of the world, but at the center 
of events. The Mediterranean region was the world of 
Jesus’ day, and He lived on the Mediterranean. He 
lived in the midst of the Roman world of travel, of cul- 
ture, of philosophy, and of literature. 

And in the providence of God it happens that the 
witnesses by whom we know of Him have the highest 
possible attestation of their sincerity. When the shadow 
of death is thrown across a life it makes for deep serious- 
ness and for large honesty. The witnesses by whom we 
have the record of Jesus did their work with the shadow 
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of death upon them most of the time, and numbers of 
them did at last suffer martyrdom for their faith. There 
is no possible attestation to the honesty of a witness 
higher than this. If we cannot take the word of Peter, 
James, and John and the five hundred brethren and 
Paul, who saw Him in His risen glory—these who 
gladly gave their lives and dared a thousand deaths for 
the privilege of witnessing concerning Him, then there 
is no historical witness that we can take for any fact 
whatsoever. 


Now reflect: There is nothing difficult about the 
witness to Christ save only that it is a record of the 
supernatural. And furthermore, this supernatural 
is precisely what gives to His life supreme value. It is 
the supernatural that men so greatly need. It is the 
supernatural that they increasingly desire whenever 
they live great enough to know their needs. Unless, 
then, “modern men” intend to face life with the dog- 
matic assertion that its problems have no solution and 
its sorrows no cure, there is nothing they can allege 
against the reliability of the church’s witness to its al- 
mighty Jesus. 

After all, the question of the credibility of the super- 
natural is moral rather than scientific. The fundamen- 
tal law of the universe is the character of God, not the 
order of the spheres. Thus, for example, the moral sub- 
limity of the Gospel record of the virgin birth of Jesus, 
in contrast with the utter coarseness of pagan myths 
as to the supernatural births of their heroes, is in itself 
a sufficient reason why sensitive souls and earnest minds 
will keep the two forever wide apart. We need a new 
and deeper attitude toward the supernatural, if we 
are to think effectively and toward a satisfying conclu- 
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sion. Man must have the supernatural. His soul de- 
mands it; he has always had it; he will always have it. 
When men lose faith in the great moral supernatural of 
Jesus some degraded non-moral supernatural will take 
its place. Where faith declines superstition has always 
and will always increase. 

It is time to ring down the curtain upon the dark, 
cheerless, rationalism of much current thinking. Sci- 
ence has its great but limited sphere, beyond it is philoso- 
phy, and beyond philosophy is faith. And he who is 
wise enough to follow truth with all his powers, rather 
than with reason alone, will know how to find room for 
the supernatural both in history and in life, and how 
to separate the true supernatural from the false by the 
use of the ordinary canons of history united to the ex- 
traordinary canons of the soul. \ 

But why linger in the close atmosphere of modern 
unbelief? Christ abides, towering, sublime, super- 
natural, Saviour, Master. We worship Him in the 
beautiful recollections of His power as men saw it 
among the hills and by the Lake of Galilee. We wor- 
ship Him still greater in His own immediate contact 
with our lives, as with majestic sway He turns and 
overturns, judges, saves, and transforms through all the 
Christian centuries. We worship Him once again, not 
yet but it will be, when at last the purpose of God is com- 
pleted. For some day all truth will be finished, all love 
perfected, and every dream come true. At last, the 
unity of God’s holy order will be as supreme among men 
as now it is in nature, and not one deed or thought or 
emotion even of him who is least will depart at all from 
His perfect purpose. In that great day and over that 
vast empire of the Infinite there will be one Name— 
Jesus, the Name that is above every name. Can it fail? 
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No more than the stars can fall. It is complete in Him. 
And yet, though He is sufficient, He waits for us that 
we may build His purpose with Him. He holds back 
archangels that we may tell the story. He holds back 
His own omnipotence that we may move it by our 
prayers. What He will do for men, where we fail, is 
largely beyond our knowledge. It is a part of the 
secret of His providence, a part of the mystery of His 
dealings with us in death. 

But here is the vision: Christ standing there against 
the background of the centuries, supernatural, tran- 
scendent, the one supreme miracle. Christ the answer 
for every need, the solution for every problem. Christ 
the way, the truth, the life, the road by which men come 
to God. The one sublimity unchanged, unchangeable, 
the power behind the centuries, the goal toward which 
they move, the abiding hope of men. 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


PAUL AS PASTOR 


By Rev. E. M. Martinson, D.D. 


Tux purpose of this sketch is inspirational rather than 
didactic. But it would be strange if some of the fun- 
damental ethics and ideals of the pastorate were not 
reflected in even so brief a study of the great Apostle 
as a pastor. The task is to find out what Paul was as 
a pastor. 

The first step is to define the meaning of the word 
pastor; the second, to see how far Paul’s apostolic 
career may be brought under that definition; the third, 
to note the elements that entered into the unparalleled 
power of his pastorate; the fourth, for each pastor to 
apply the lesson to his own life. 

In Genesis 49:24 God is called a shepherd, ex- 
pressing His tender care, protection, provision, and 
blessings for His people. In the very root meanings of 
the word we have here all the elements that make a 
successful shepherd of God’s flock, that personal touch, 
sociability, counsel, superintendence, nurture, care, ex- 
ample, and defense which God Himself extends to 
His people, and which marked Paul as a master shep- 
herd. 

In Zechariah 13:7 Christ is called God’s shepherd, 
appointed to die for, call, and feed God’s chosen flock. 
In Ezekiel 34: 23 He is the oné shepherd, able in every 
respect to answer and supply all their wants. 

In Isaiah 44: 28 we read of the Lord: “That saith 
of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all 
my pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid.” 
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In Isaiah 63:11 Moses, as the deliverer, is called the 
shepherd. In Jeremiah 12:10 rulers in the state and 
leaders in the army are referred to as faithless ‘“‘pas- 
tors.” In Jeremiah 23: 1 ff. woe is pronounced against 
such pastors or shepherds. 

I have cited the foregoing Old Testament instances 
of the use of the word “shepherd” in vain, if we have 
not discovered that its significance is comprehensive 
and its figurative application exceedingly elastic. It is 
made to cover the same general relations between God 
and His people, between the Saviour and the saved, be- 
tween kings and their realms, between generals and 
their armies, between the shepherd and his flocks, be- 
tween the minister and his church. It is overwhelm- 
ingly suggestive to the pastor of sacrifice and service, 
of suffering and self-surrender, of crosses and crowns, 
of leadership and loyalty, of patience and persever- 
ance, of personality and power, of resources and re- 
sponsibilities, of readiness and righteousness, of honors 
and humiliations, of versatilities and victories innumer- 
able. 

The New Testament no whit abates the rigors of 
these demands upon the pastor. The same significance 
attaches to the office, though variously named. There 
is only one passage in the New Testament that refers 
to the minister of a church as a shepherd, and that is 
Ephesians 4:11-12: “And he gave some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting, of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” This is the only instance of the word 
in the New Testament, not because the idea of shep- 
herding has been dropped from the conception of the 
office, but because other words express the same idea. 
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Presbuteros, or elder, was a term of rank or office 
borne, first, by Jews as members of the Sanhedrin and 
in the separate cities as managers of public affairs, and, 
secondly, by the Christians who presided over the 
churches. This word is used indiscriminately with 
episkopos, or bishop, to designate the office of the shep- 
herd, or pastor. The title bishop denotes the function, 
and the title elder the dignity; the former was bor- 
rowed from Greek institutions, the latter from the Jew- 
ish. There were only two offices recognized in the early 
Christian church, that of bishop, or elder or pastor, 
and that of deacon. The word bishop comes from the 
verb episkopeo, meaning to look upon, inspect, oversee, 
look after, care for, exactly the same as the verb 
rah-ah, from which the Hebrew word for shepherd 
comes. Hence we find in 1 Peter 5: 1-4, elders ex- 
horted to care for the church, under the very figure of 
shepherding: ‘Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock. And when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fad- 
eth not away.” 

Passages abound throughout the New Testament 
emphasizing in most impressive terms the solemnity 
and sublimity, the greatness and the grandeur, of the 
pastoral functions. Especially Paul is profoundly in 
earnest about the duties devolving upon the pastor. 
He must be thoroughly regenerated and consecrated 
(2 Cor. 5:17). He must be utterly self-forgetting 
and self-sacrificing (Gal. 1:15, 16; Phil. 8:8). He 
must have an undoubted call from God to his work, as 
well as a call from the church (Acts 26:17; 1: 23-26; 
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Rom. 10:15; Heb. 5: 4). He must be completely dis- 
interested, not seeking great things for himself, covet- 
ing no man’s silver or gold or apparel, but seeking to 
gain men to Christ; not aiming at his own ease or profit 
or honor, but at the things of Christ and his people 
(John 7:18; Acts 20:33; 1 Cor. 9: IDS Gsse eco, 
6: 4-10; 1 Thess. 2:4-9). He can be and have and 
do this only by the Holy Spirit’s help (John 14: 16-18; 
16: 13-15; 20: 22; 1 Cor. 2: 10-16). 

But while the word pastor is comprehensive, it is 
not all-inclusive. The pastor is a prophet, for he pro- 
claims the will of God; a teacher, for he instructs God’s 
people; a bishop, for he oversees the Lord’s work; an 
elder, for his voice should be heard and honored; but 
he is not an evangelist, whose sole duty is to herald the 
Kingdom from place to place; nor a deacon, whose 
sole duty is to look after the poor and the more tem- 
poral interests of the church. 

And while the word pastor is elastic, being applied 
to God, to Jesus Christ, to royal and military and re- 
ligious leaders, and even to ungodly men of influence, 
as well as to the bishop of a church, it is by no means 
erratic, attributing spiritual functions to royalty or 
_ royal functions to spiritual leaders. The sense of shep- 
herding is present in all its historical applications. But 
this sense is freighted with characteristic significance 
in every instance. In the case of the pastor of a church, 
it has its appropriate limitations as well as exalted 
duties and privileges. 


PAvu.L’s PASTORATE 


The question then is, How far can Paul’s marvelous _ 

activity be brought within such a definition of the pas- 

tor’s office? It is evident that the present study of 
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Paul as a pastor must exclude all of his purely evan- 
gelistic efforts. The first intimation we have of his 
entrance into recognized leadership is in the thirteenth 
chapter of Acts, where we are told of his consecration 
to the work whereunto the Holy Spirit had called them. 
And still it was only the church in Antioch that had 
sent him with Barnabas into evangelistic service abroad. 
It might be difficult to mark the exact point at which 
his course became predominantly pastoral rather than 
evangelistic. Certainly he had reached this point long 
before the mother-church in Jerusalem recognized him 
as an overseer. And even after he had taken upon his 
shoulders the care of all the churches his ministry was 
often purely evangelistic, as for example, in the 
dramatic scene on Mars Hill, where the culture of 
Athens found him the powerful priest of their Un- 
known God. 

It is evident, on the other hand, that Paul’s pastoral 
work must be recognized as embracing all the functions 
and factors of his remarkable life not distinctly evangel- 
istic. Paul was among those Christians named in the 
first verse of the thirteenth chapter of Acts as prophets 
and teachers. And the title of prophets seems to be 
given them because they were the channels of the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance of the church at Antioch. Paul sub- 
sequently claimed to have definite revelations from the 
Holy Spirit, such as, for example, foretold his chains 
and persecutions at Jerusalem. Therefore, even in the 
prevalent Old Testament conception of the prophet as 
a foreteller of coming events, Paul was a prophet. 
In the New Testament the prophet is “a man filled 
with the spirit of God, who, by God’s authority and 
command, in words of weight pleads the cause of God 
and urges the salvation of men” (Thayer). Not only 
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did Paul answer to this description of the prophet, but 
so also must every true minister of Jesus Christ. 

In Acts 6: 5, 6 we are told that seven deacons were 
chosen to assist in the charities and temporalities of the 
church. And incidentally it is a noteworthy fact that 
the two foremost deacons, Stephen and Philip, were 
most remarkably successful evangelists. But evidently 
the New Testament church regarded the bishop or elder 
or pastor as the only successor of the apostle, since he 
and the deacon were the only recognized officers of the 
church. The deacon today holds the same relation to 
the pastor that he did to the apostle. 

Now, there is a real sense in which the apostle can 
have no successor of that name. When Matthias was 
chosen by the Holy Spirit’s aid to fill the place vacated 
by the fall of Judas, the indispensable prerequisite was 
that he should have companied with the disciples all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them, precisely in order that he might be a witness 
with them of His resurrection (Acts 1:21 ff.). If you 
stickle for this qualification, Paul is no apostle. It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the other apostles ever 
really regarded him as an apostle. And yet Paul 
rightfully claimed equality with the Twelve, because 
he, too, had seen the ascended Christ, and because he 
had been appointed by the ascended Christ to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, and had been saved by the direct 
revelation of Christ Himself instead of under man’s in- 
struction, and, moreover, had evinced his apostolic 
qualifications by many signal proofs. 

Paul regarded the supreme distinction of the apos- 
tle to be in the richer and more copious conferment of 
the Spirit than was vouchsafed to any and all other 
orders of Christ’s servants (1 Cor. 12:28 ff.; Eph. 
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4:11). And in this broader sense it is undoubtedly 
that Luke in Acts 14: 14 calls both Barnabas and Paul 
apostles. If we consider that the fact of the resurrec- 
tion is established by many infallible proofs, then the 
worth of the apostolic office lies in its superior spiritual 
endowments. And such spiritual endowment is prom- 
ised and has been given as fully and freely to pastor 
as to apostle. There have been many repetitions, on an 
even larger scale, of Peter’s Pentecostal success. Three 
thousand were added unto the Lord on that day. A 
few years ago in Melbourne, Australia, six thousand 
stood up in one meeting confessing the same Jesus, 
under the leadership of a well known Chicago pastor. 
The apostolic succession which pastors should covet is 
the enduement of power from on high for the faithful 
discharge of their exalted office. Paul as a preacher, 
teacher, prophet, apostle, and overseer, having the care 
of the churches, is simply Paul the pastor. A pastor’s 
charge today is not necessarily limited to one church. 
The wide extent of Paul’s charge argues, not distinc- 
tion in the office from the pastorate of today, but dif- 
ference in the energy, ability, and consecration of its 
occupant from those of modern pastors. May God 
grant our pastors more of Paul’s passion and power! 


A POWERFUL PASTORATE 


What are the elements that constitute the power of 
Paul’s pastorate? Under this head we have nothing 
to do, on the one hand, with those subjective sources of 
strength which would have made Paul a leader in any 
field of human activity. Nor, on the other hand, with 
those objective means and material methods that have 
only local or temporary significance. On the one hand, 
Paul had a personality of commanding interest; an un- 
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usually incisive, comprehensive, and forceful mental- 
ity; a stupendous energy, backed by an imperial will, 
an inexorable conscientiousness, and an overflowing 
enthusiasm; but these qualifications, inconceivably im- 
portant as they are and attractive to consider, are not 
peculiar to his ministry. They entered as well into his 
persecutions. And, on the other hand, earning his liv- 
ing by manual labor, walking on foot long distances on 
his travels, curing physical disease by spiritual power, 
and so forth, were only of local or temporary need and 
benefit. We must here forego the consideration of 
either the one or the other, and confine ourselves to the 
points expressive of his pastoral relation to the churches. 

I. A delightful picture is given by Austin Dobson 
of The Curé’s Progress: 

Monsieur the Curé down the street 
Comes with his kind old face— 

With his coat worn bare and his straggling hair, 
And his green umbrella case. 

He smiles at the flower girl Rose and the barber 
Theophile, pays a compliment to the beautiful Therese, 
extracts a piece of gingerbread from his coat-tails for 
the locksmith’s little daughter, argues good-naturedly 
with the heterodox fruit-seller, and gives a secret word 
of counsel to the furrier’s daughter Lou, who blushes 
and says, “May the good Lord protect you, sir!” He 
has a grander air for the under-prefect, a bow for Mlle. 
Anne, and a nod for the sacristan. Everywhere he 
leaves behind a glow of friendly feeling and a long lane 
of sunshine, which open the people’s hearts to his 
ministrations as nothing else in the wide world possibly 
could: 

For ever through life the Curé goes 
With a smile on his kind old face, 


With his coat worn bare and his straggling hair, 
And his green umbrella case. 


~ 
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That is what is meant by the personal touch of the 
pastor with his people. And that is precisely what Paul 
did, with a little different local coloring and personal 
traits, with the people of his extensive pastorate. He 
got into the closest personal touch with people. One 
by one he made them feel the piercing sincerity of his 
great heart interest in them. One by one he drew them 
by the irresistible magnetism of his love-lit personality. 
One by one he drew out the noxious vapors of secret 
sorrow, of cherished sin, from their hearts, as the sun 
disinfects a morass. Upon him rested rightfully the 
encomium, “He that winneth souls [literally, taketh 
them by blandishment] is wise.”’ 

I regard this personal, pervading, persuasive touch 
with men as of the first importance to the pastor. The 
preacher speaks to the multitude, the pastor to the 
units. The one is almost useless without the other. It 
was his personal pleading, always supplementing and 
often supplanting his public proclamation of the truth, 
that won Paul’s converts. It was the subtle influence 
of his personal contact that brought Lydia and her 
household and the damsel possessed by a spirit of divi- 
nation into the church at Philippi (Acts 16: 18-15, 17- 
18). It was this personal and professional com- 
mingling with Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth that 
brought them into the faith. It was the meeting with 
Crispus, the chief of the synagogue, in the house of 
Justus, that brought not only him and his household, 
but also many of the Corinthians, into the fold. 

Paul wisely moved upon the cities, the centers of 
population, as the strategic points for Gospel victories, 
and endeavored to reach men and women of influence 
as the best propagators of the truth, while neither 
neglecting the country districts nor despising the poor- 
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est outcast. He shows us his method in his words to 
the elders at Ephesus—and they remind us of Dobson’s 
picture of The Curé’s Progress—(Acts 20:20): “I 
kept back nothing that was profitable’—how many of 
us dare say that to our people?—“but have shewed you, 
and have taught you publicly, and from house to house.” 
Think of the exhausting toil of such a hand to hand, 
heart to heart, home to home, canvass of a parish cov- 
ering hundreds of miles, embracing thousands of mem- 
bers, gaining hundreds of converts. — It indicates at 
least Paul’s idea of the importance of personal touch 
with the people. It was a personal touch so sure and 
powerful as to make guilty governors to tremble, so 
vital and victorious as to cause careless kings to con- 
' sider conversion to Christ. 


II. Cowper tells us that, 


Man in society is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 

His faculties expanded in full bloom 

Shine out ; there only reach their proper use. 


Did you ever stop to notice how many there are to 
send salutations to, and how many want to be remem- 
bered, when Paul writes a letter? The marvelous thing 
about this man is that, in spite of his colossal and crush- 
ing duties, he finds time to be sociable. Indeed, I do 
not know but that it was a necessary safety-valve in the 
peremptory progress of that splendid spirit. Anyhow, 
he was sociable; all his Epistles bear eloquent testimony 
to that. And professionalism never obtruded itself 
unpleasantly in his sociability. Yet the poisons and 
perversions of sociability would shrink away before the 
presence of such a Christian. If a man wanted to be 
his friend he must respect, if not accept, the principles 
of Jesus Christ. He loved the friends of his unregen- 
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erate days. “For I could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ,” he says, “for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.”” But what he valued in 
a friend was Christlikeness. With such he consorted 
with a frankness and fellowship truly divine. 

It was thus he lived and labored in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla (Acts 18:26), and sat at meat 
in the house of the Philippian jailer (Acts 16: 34), and 
cherished the friendship of his wealthy convert Phile- 
mon, and comforted and converted in his prison at 
Rome the distracted runaway slave, Onesimus, and 
shared his quarters there with his “beloved and faith- 
ful” child, Timothy (Phile. 1). It was thus he ap- 
peared among the soldiers of the guard, before chief 
captain and crowned king, among the sailors on the 
ship, with the centurion in charge of the expedition, 
with Jew and Gentile, convert and co-worker, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant; always the same sociable, 
courteous, Christian gentleman; living, loving, and 
laboring among all classes of people, given to good- 
fellowship, reserving nothing and demanding nothing 
for himself, and so receiving much and valued more 
and winning most. Sociable? How could he be other- 
wise who stood so near the sociable Saviour? Sociable? 
How could he otherwise be so signally successful in 
winning all men of all grades everywhere? 


III. As a pastor Paul became a sort of privy 
councillor to individuals and churches. So intimately 
connected are the temporalities with the moralities of 
life that the shepherd of souls is often called upon to 
advise in material matters. This is perhaps the most 
delicate and difficult function of his high calling. And 
yet such was Paul’s practical wisdom, uncommon good 
sense, fine feeling, utter sincerity, and profound conse- 
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cration, that no one could accuse him, on the one hand, 
of cowardice or indifference, or, on the other, of med- 
dling or marring. He inspired trust and confidence. 
He had no need to invite the confidence of those who 
needed his advice. Yet he did not hesitate to give 
counsel where needed, even if not desired. : 

It is perfectly wonderful to note the growth and 
the grip of his commanding influence over his associ- 
ates. When the journey to Rome began, he was but 
a common prisoner, and his warnings were wholly dis- 
regarded. Before they landed in Italy he was the only 
man whose advice was followed by soldiers and sailors, 
centurion and captain, and he was practically in com- 
mand of the ship. He had but to say, “Eat,” and they 
ate; or, “Let the sailors remain,” and the rope was cut 
and the boat allowed to dance out and away over the 
tossing waves. 

See how his counsel shaped the course of young 
men: Timothy enters the ministry, Silas becomes his co- 
worker, Tychicus his emissary, Trophimus his foster- 
child and follower, Secundus and Sopater his fellow- 
travelers, and Tertius his amanuensis. How marvel- 
ously he multiplied himself in the lives of these and 
hundreds of others whose names did not creep into the 
record. . 

See how his counsel directed the charities of the 
church, sending relief to Jerusalem; the missions of 
the church, sending men into Asia (Acts 20:4); the 
morals of the church, rooting out incest, contention, and 
heresy (1 Cor.) ; the liberality of the church, admitting 
Gentile as well as Jew to membership; the aggressive- 
ness of the church, contemplating a world-wide evan-~ 
gelization. 

See how his counsel affected the great questions of 
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the day. The serious question of slavery; he may not 
have recommended emancipation, but he did enjoin a 
fraternal treatment of the slave which would render 
emancipation either inevitable or unnecessary. The 
solemn question of marriage, the very foundation of 
social righteousness; Paul’s influence for purity and 
monogamy was felt from the throne of the ruler to the 
tent of the Arab. The far-reaching question of popu- 
lar superstitions, more binding upon the masses than 
law or religion; do you see those stripped and bleeding 
sons of Sceva, would-be exorcists and dabblers in the 
black art, or that blazing bonfire of books on magic in 
the square at Ephesus? Those are the tributes to 
Paul’s opinion of popular superstitions. 


IV. As a pastor Paul was a physician, not physi- 
cal but psychical, attending the sick members of 
Christ’s body. And so this duty is called in Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches “the cure of souls,” and 
the French parish priest is called curé, derived from 
the Latin curo, to care for. In the seminary of expe- 
rience Paul had studied the pathology of souls, and, in 
the school of grace, not materia medica, but spiritus 
medicus. He became a renowned practitioner in the 
art of spiritual healing. It is difficult to overestimate 
the importance of his skill in this direction to the 
power of his pastorate and the coming of the Kingdom. 
To keep the church spiritually well is to keep the 
church spiritually active, aggressive, and increasing. 
Paul was forever feeling the pulse of his often ailing 
patient, forever administering remedies. He knew. 
the moment a church had caught cold. Oh, what a racket 
there was with blowing and boasting, sneezing and 
quarreling; and Oh, what listlessness and lifelessness! 

There is no remedy so good for that as love. That 
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is unfailing. That warms and cures and inspires the 
church. And so our wonderfully astute physician be- 
gins to praise the pleasant taste of his medicine, just 
as he would cajole a child. You can read what he says 
in the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. And 
the beauty of it is, that he cannot exaggerate or give 
his patient too much of the virtues of this sovereign 
cold cure. The eloquence of men and angels, prophecy, 
philosophy, knowledge, mountain-removing faith, un- 
exampled philanthropy, and heroic martyrdom are 
worth nothing without this medicine. For this is what 
it does: It gives endurance, kindness, power, supreme 
faith, hope, and capacity. It is immortal, envies not, 
boasts not, is not proud, is not unmannerly, is not sel- 
fish, is not easily provoked, thinks no evil, rejoices not 
in iniquity, but rejoices in truth. The fact is, O Church 
of Corinth, of the three sovereign remedies in the 
spiritus medicus of the Master, and which are guaran- 
teed to cure all spiritual ills, this “love” is supreme. 

Or it may be a boil of moral putrescence on the 
neck of the church. O, what fidgeting and fuming and 
fretting! Of course, the church can think of nothing 
else. Of course, it cannot go to work with that torment 
there. And, of course, the world beholds and stands 
back and laughs at its misery. Call the Doctor. See 
the knife flashing! ‘Deliver such an one unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” (1 Cor. 5:5). And 
Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians shows that 
the cure was quite complete. 


V. Asa pastor Paul was an overseer or superin- 
tendent of the church work in all its relations. In 
alluding to his multifarious toils and trials he adds 
(1 Cor. 11:28): “Besides those things which are with- 
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out, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all 
the churches.” Think of the planning, the anxiety, the 
personal supervision, the enlistment of workers, the 
manipulation and creation of means, that daily fell to 
his lot. Only the wisdom and grace and strength of the 
Over-shepherd could enable him to carry such pro- 
digious responsibilities. It is simply marvelous with 
what courage, composure, confidence, nay, eager joy, 
he met the stupendous demands upon his time and tal- 
ent and thought. 

He discharged these episcopal functions by tireless 
travels. For instance, “when he had landed at Cae- 
sarea, and gone up and saluted the church, he went 
down to Antioch. And after he had spent some time 
there he departed, and went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the 
disciples” (Acts 18:22, 23). And so the story goes 
on from city to city, from country to country, for — 
thousands of miles, in an age when railway accommo- 
dations or even a road cart were unknown. It was a 
personal, persistent, painful, and often perilous super- 
vision. No part of his field was too inaccessible for this 
energetic and consecrated bishop. 

He discharged these episcopal functions by writing 
many letters. He could not be in all places at once, 
but he could write a stirring epistle at almost any time. 
And our Bible has been pricelessly enriched by this 
very proper pastoral performance. Have you noticed 
in our Bible helps how the summary of each of Paul’s 
writings has something to say of the occasion for it? 
These occasions are very illuminating as to Paul’s 
knowledge of his whole field, and his all-pervading in- 
fluence over the churches. Even individuals on private 
matters were thus honored by the great pastor, as wit- 
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ness the letter to Philemon. The effect of such pas- 
toral letters is really incalculable. In the pastor’s ab- 
sence they are reins and spurs to both churches and 
individual Christians. 

He discharged these episcopal functions by sending 
representatives where he could not go himself. So he 
sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, while he 
remained in Rome; Phoebe to Rome, while he re- 
mained in Corinth; Titus to Corinth, while he remained 
in Macedonia; Tychicus to Ephesus and Colossae, while 
he remained in prison; and Epaphroditus to Philippi, 
while he was still in prison. These and others were 
Paul’s messengers and helpers, largely imbued with his 
spirit, familiar with his wishes, and carrying out his 
plans. They had been trained by the example, associa- 
tion, and instruction of the aggressive teacher, and were 
trusted representatives. 

He discharged these episcopal functions by secur- 
ing the appointment of assistant pastors (Acts 14: 23) 
in every church, by exhorting these to feed the church 
of God, by leaving Titus in Crete to ordain elders in 
every city, and by confirming and guiding their work 
in the churches. Locally and at large the vitalizing 
touch of this bishop was felt everywhere. 

He discharged these episcopal functions by defend- 
ing the faith before the world at large. He stood on the 
Acropolis at Athens as the champion of Jesus Christ 
against the polytheism of Greece and the vanities of 
philosophy. In Achaia “he mightily convinced the 
Jews, publicly showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was Christ” (18:28). In Ephesus for three months 
he disputed and persuaded about the things of the _ 
Kingdom of God, with the Jews in the synagogue and 
with the Greeks in the school of Tyrannus (19: 8, 9). 
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Before king and governor he fearlessly and eloquently 
presented the claims of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords (26:27 ff.). “Not,” as he said to the Corinthians, 
“that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers 
of your joy: for by faith ye stand.” 

Paul’s appointment by Jesus was only such as every 
pastor ought to have, and his authority was moral 
rather than official, such authority as any pastor of his 
time with his force and consecration would have 
wielded. Let it be remembered that the disorganized 
condition of the churches, and the hot opposition of 
Judaism and polytheism called for the championship 
and general influence of some one pastor of unusual 
power, like Paul, but that these conditions no longer 
obtain, and that the Over-shepherd has seen fit to raise 
up no subsequent pastor of Paul’s surpassing power. 
Let it be remembered that the apostolic qualifications 
to which Paul laid claim looked solely to his superior 
spiritual enduement and the far-flung influence of his 
energetic labors, qualifications which every pastor 
should covet, and not to official authority. 


VI. As a pastor, finally, Paul was, of course, a 
shepherd and teacher, leading Christ’s flock to pasture. 
It is here that the beauty and the greatness of the man 
glint out through the narrow crevices of the published 
reports. I would give all the sermonic literature in 
existence, except, of course, the words of Jesus, for a 
complete report of Paul’s discourses. They would be 
a mine as rich as his genius was universal and germina- 
tive. His chief Epistles, brief as they are, contain the 
world’s most complete and masterly exposition of the 
philosophy of sin and redemption. Verily, he was the 
“chosen vessel” and chief lieutenant and apt interpreter 
of the ascended and regnant Christ. But no man of 
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flesh and blood, as busy as he, could stop to pen his 
whole thought on all points in pastoral epistles. Per- 
haps the fire in his words consumed any parchment at- 
tempting to record them. It must have been well-nigh 
impossible to listen to him and forget to put it down in 
a note-book. The accounts in the book of Acts of his 
spoken words must be only partially remembered 
after-thoughts, when the kindling influence of his pres- 
ence had largely evaporated from them. But we can 
hear his ringing, regal, rousing tones, even through the 
slow transmitter of Luke’s memory. 

What power to rivet the attention and charm the 
heart and compel the reason and inspire the effort must 
have been vouchsafed to this intense little teacher. 
What superb eloquence, swaying his auditors like a 
breeze from the mountains the cornfields of the valley, 
there must have been in the urgent passion of this God- 
intoxicated man. His flaming phrases, leaping with 
life, pregnant with power, seemed to the startled Fes- 
tus like the very madness of learning, to the wavering 
Agrippa like the very voice of God, to the priests of 
Jupiter at Lystra like the oracles of their tutelar deity, 
to the infuriated temple mob like the accusations of con- 
science, to the sorcerer Elymas like the judgment of 
Heaven, to the Philippian jailer like songs of deliver- 
ance, and to every one within the reach of their sound 
like the very soul of all eloquence. 

The reason of it was, that his words dealt with the 
sublimest truths with the utmost possible realization 
of their importance. They were delivered with all the 
expulsive power of a great and God-mastered soul. 
He was a preacher not afraid of the greatest themes 
most greatly uttered, for he lived in a world of the 
greatest truths, thoughts, tensions, triumphs. With an 
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ever present sense of the soul’s eternal worth, he gave 
to his people of all the choicest in the green_pastures 
and of all the ‘clearest in the still waters. He herded, 
handled, housed, and headed his flocks with conscien- 
tious circumspection, at his own great peril, suffering, 
and sacrifice. He was a true pastor of Christ’s people. 

He was conscientious and complete in his teaching; 
he could truthfully say: ‘For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel of God.” 

He remained as long in one place as was expedient 
for the interests of all—one whole year at Antioch, one 
year and six months at Corinth, two entire years at 
Ephesus, three months in Greece, two years at Rome, 
besides many returns and messages and letters for the 
guidance and inspiration of the churches. There was 
evidently a stability in his ministry that could never be 
predicated of the influence of an evangelist. He 
housed as well as heralded, nurtured as well as renewed, 
pastored as well as preached. 

He taught ‘by example as well as by exhortation. 
This powerful means of witnessing to the truth of the 
Gospel by life as well as by lips is necessarily and 
largely denied to merely itinerant preachers. It is the 
influence upon the neighborhood and upon daily asso- 
ciates, and long acquaintance and established friend- 
ship, of such a Christian character, that grip them to 
the Master with hoops of steel. Some preachers might 
be able for a night to sing in prison as did Paul and 
Silas, till the jailer was converted and the other prison- 
ers profoundly moved, but it is quite another matter to 
bear with imperturbable equanimity and divine grace 
year-long opposition, persecution, imprisonment, in the 
same place, as Paul did at Ephesus, Corinth, Caesarea, 
Rome, and elsewhere. That is a test of courage and con- 
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secration and character from which any man less in earn- 
est might well shrink, but a test which, if endured, would 
lead to triumphs for the cross. But Paul was not without 
encouragement. ‘Then spake the Lord to Paul in the 
night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak and hold 
not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to hurt thee: for I have much people [who are 
to be won by thy influence] in this city” (Acts 18:9, 
10). 
L’ ENVOI 

Such are some of the elements that made Paul’s pas- 
torate unique in power, compass, and abiding influence. 
Do I need to hint at the source and inspiration, of these 
elements of a successful pastorate? They have inevit- 
ably cropped out in this brief study. Nothing but the 
example of the Master held constantly before his eyes, 
and the ever present power of the Holy Spirit in his 
life, could have made Paul and his pastorate so trenchant 
and tender, so tremendous and triumphant. Daily in- 
tercourse with the risen Saviour made Paul to rise and 
to save. Each one of us who may long to emulate Paul 
in the power of his pastorate must apply the lessons to 
his own needs. I believe that there is not a point in 
Paul’s pastorate touched upon in this fragmentary 
sketch which may not be closely approximated by any 
sincerely earnest pastor. But he must follow the ad- 
vice of Julia Harris May, and 


Paint THE Sxy First 


An artist of rare skill 
And genius manifold, 
Did not outline his picture till 
In tints of blue and gold, 
Upon the canvas, lifted high, 
He spread the colors of the sky. 
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And when the sky was done 
He painted all below 
To match in every hue and tone, 
Until it seemed as though 
The very shadows were in love 
With colors copied from above. 


But when the work begun 
Was finished ’twas so fine 
They did not think of sky or sun, 
But only how divine 
The landscape was ; how cool and sweet 
The spot where lights and shadows meet! 


Yes, let the sky come first ; 
This is the lesson taught. 
That lifetime is, alas, the worst 
Whose skies are latest wrought. 
For, finished with the greatest care, 
Something is always lacking there. 


God first and earth the last. 
What better rule than this 
If thou dost wish the work thou hast 
\ To be a masterpiece, 
Whose smallest touches, lightly given 
On earth and seas, are toned to heaven? 


La Fayette, INDIANA. 


EVOLUTION AND THE FALL 


By Proressor WILLIAM HALLOcK Jonnson, Lincoln University 


THE title of this paper points to two conceptions which 
have dominated to a remarkable degree the thought and 
imagination of mankind. For the past sixty years the 
theory of evolution has not only been the master-key 
in the realm of biology but has been the dominant cate- 
gory in the other natural sciences as well as in the 
spheres of anthropology, psychology, sociology, ethics, 
and religion. Our text-books and our teachers assume 
without question the standpoint of evolution. We can 
scarcely talk or even think without using evolutionary 
terms. The age has well been called “evolution-mad,” 
and everything pre-Darwinian or at least anti-evolu- 
tionary must be thrown on the intellectual scrap heap. 

For fifteen hundred years, to go no further back 
than the time of Augustine, the doctrine of the Fall 
has furnished the base for the structure of Christian 
theology. Without the Fall, Catholic and Protestant 
theologians have united in declaring, there could be 
and need be no redemption. The tradition or myth 
of a fall has found its way into most of the ethnic 
faiths. Leading philosophers from Plato down have 
paid tribute to it. Kant speaks of the “radical evil of 
human nature” and of a “corrupt propensity rooted in 
men.” An acute American thinker thus paraphrases 
the words of the Prayer Book: 

My life has been, if not an active rejection of the good, 
yet a long acquiescence in something less than good. I have 


failed to shake myself awake to the conditions of my own 
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welfare. I have accepted without protest enjoyments I have 
not earned: I have not enquired into the right of my own 
ease. Back of all my passivity was an awareness that life has, 
after all, its conditions; and I have failed to force myself 
up to the exertion or hardship of learning them. * * * 
I have not known in detail what I ought to do, and I cannot 
be judged for what I have not known, but I judge myself for 
living in an ignorance which my will knew could be overcome. 
[W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking. | 

With deeper insight into moral experience Bishop 
Moule, scholar and saint, has declared that the Apos- 
tle’s statement in Romans 5: 12-21 is the Scriptural 
expression of a consciousness deep as the awakened 
soul of man: 

That I have not only sinned, but have been a sinful being 
from my first personal beginning; and that I ought not to 
be so, and ought never to have been so. It is my calamity, 
but it is also my accusation. This I cannot explain; but 
this I know. And to know this, with a knowledge not merely 
speculative but moral, is to be “shut up unto Christ,” in a 
self-despair which can go nowhere else than to Him for ac- 
ceptance, for peace, for holiness, for power. 


The doctrine of the Fall is the storm center of the 
present controversy between evolution and theology. 
To believe in the Fall is to believe in the transcendence 
of God in His holiness and in the transcendence of man 
over nature, co-ordinate truths which have both been 
obscured by the theory of evolution, and is to accept as 
well a supernatural scheme for man’s redemption. 
The question is between anthropology as a branch of 
science, and anthropology as a department of theology, 
and the controversy may be as prolonged and as seri- 
ous in its issues for the church as the historic debate 
between Augustine and Pelagius. It will be conve- 
nient to notice the five possible relations which the 
theory of evolution may bear to the doctrine of the 
Fall. : 
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1. It is held that evolution excludes the Fall. If 
the mental and moral as well as the physical endow- 
ments of man were the result of a gradual advance 
from an animal ancestry, there would be no place in 
this ascent in which to locate a Fall in the sense of a 
moral crisis of momentous importance to the race. 
Sin in its early stages would be merely immaturity or 
ignorance, and the first sin would be the most venial. 
If therefore the soul as well as the body of man— 
psyche as well as soma, in Stanley Hall’s language— 
was “the offspring of the animal,” then a fault com- 
mitted in the dawning of the moral consciousness and 
by a creature midway between homosimius and pithec- 
anthropus could never have had the moral conse- 
quences for all the race and for all time that are at- 
tributed to the historic Fall. The only Fall possible in 
this case was, in language ascribed to Theodore Par- 
ker, a “fall upward.” There was no height from which 
man could fall, unless the first “fall to rise” was, as 
has been suggested, when man’s simian ancestor de- 
scended from the trees and stood on his hind legs. 
The issue is sharply drawn by an evolutionist who has 
lately said: 

We cannot accept the story of Eden and the Fall as 
history. * * * And let us remember that if this account 
of Eden and the Fall is not history, the current creeds of 
Christendom, not yet disavowed or revised, the theology still 
assumed, even where it is not directly preached—these have 
no footing in fact, they are but “such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” they but cumber the ground of the church and the 


world and should no longer be allowed to impose upon the 
human understanding. [Marion Shutter, Applied Evolution. ] 


There is a direct opposition between the evolution- 
ary view that man is a rising creature, and the Biblical 
view that he is a fallen creature. As EK. G. Conklin 
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says, “The doctrine of evolution teaches that man has 
come up from animal ancestors, that he is the culmina- 
tion of this stupendous work of time, and that he is 
becoming more and more perfect.” While the echoes 
of the late war and the mutterings of the next war 
break with a discordant note into this paean of progress 
and perfection, the fact remains that the doctrine of the 
Fall is at best austere, unpopular in an age when 
“people are not worrying about their sins,” and un- 
complimentary to human nature. Rather than confess 
daily that we are miserable and fallen sinners, it is 
more flattering to human pride to acknowledge with 
complacency that we have come very far already, that 
every day we are getting better and better, and that, 
while there may be room for improvement, we have 
done on the whole remarkably well. 

It is not surprising that, yielding to the spirit of 
the age and to the logic of the situation, many have 
discarded the doctrine of the Fall, some with reluctance 
and others with alacrity, and that it has even become 
“a principal subject of mirth and ridicule.” Says Wil- 
lard L. Sperry: 

The modern man feels that Adam has been a badly over- 
worked character in human history and that he deserves now 
some eternal Sabbath of respite from the obloquy which our 
thankless predecessors cast on him. * * * It was, of course, 
the advent of the modern sciences which issued Adam his 
indeterminate ticket of moral leave in history and wrecked 
the whole grim system which has been built up around him. 
He remained a person to conjure with ethically until he was 
confronted by Darwin, Lyell, Spencer and Co. Since then 
he has been superseded by a half-erect biped with a sharply 
recessive forehead, somewhere along the line between Pithec- 
anthropus erectus and the Neanderthal savage whose back- 
ground is the nebular hypothesis and the primeval ooze; 


nebula, ooze and biped all alike simply non-moral. [The 
Disciplines of Liberty.] 
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It is the tragedy of history, Viscount Bryce has 
declared, that by our mastery of the forces of nature 
we are able in a given time to do far more to destroy 
human life than through recent discoveries we can do 
to preserve it. It is the paradox of progress, that, 
while men are losing their sense of sin, God is sending 
forth prophets, statesmen, economists, and journal- 
ists, who are as stern in their denunciation of national 
sin and as somber in their predictions of national disas- 
ter as were the Hebrew prophets of old. Unless by the 
mercy of God the forces now in operation are checked, 
these prophets are telling us, we may see in our gen- 
eration the most appalling demonstration in history 
since the Flood of the truth that the wages of sin is 
death. Perhaps the evolutionist who denies the Fall 
fails to appreciate, as Romanes did in the early stages 
of his thought as an evolutionist, “the immense im- 
portance of hwman nature” in an inquiry about 
religion. 

2. Less summary in their dismissal of the Fall 
are those who hold that evolution interprets the Fall. 
The vocabulary of evolution has often been employed — 
to describe the phenomena of sin. Sin in the indi- 
vidual and the race may be called reversion to type, 
arrested development, partially evolved conduct, want 
of conformity to environment, refusal to evolve, re- 
sistance to the vital impulse. But in the transition 
from the animal to the human can there be found any 
place for a Fall or any explanation of the origin of 
sin? 

F. R. Tennant has made the most notable attempt 
to answer these questions, giving up, indeed, the his- 
toric Fall, but trying on evolutionary principles to 
account for sinfulness and the universality of sin. 
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Men are universally and inevitably sinners, according 
to Tennant, because they are descended from animals 
by ordinary generation. The clamorous self-assertive 
passions inherited from the animals become strongly 
intrenched, in primitive man and in every man, before 
the dawning of moral intelligence or conscience. When 
conscience at length demands the restraint of these im- 
pulses or passions it speaks with too weak a voice to 
secure obedience. Our evolutionary Hercules at the 
forks of the road is but a moral pigmy, and so inevit- 
ably chooses the wrong path, the line of least resist- 
ance. The inevitable and universal result, while not, 
Tenant insists, a priori “necessary,” is sin. Instead of 
saying with the old theology, that the old Adam is too 
strong for the young Melanchthon, we should say that 
the “old animal,” the ape and tiger passions, is too 
strong for the later appearing and less mature moral 
sentiments. 

The criticism is pertinent, that, if all men actually 
and “inevitably” sin, then sin is made inevitable by the 
constitution of their nature, and that, in the last 
analysis, God is the author of sin. Again it is scarcely 
just to our animal “cousins” to hold them responsible 
for human sin. It is admitted that the impulses.which 
make for the preservation and propagation of the 
species have no moral quality in the animals, and the 
sharing of these impulses by men does not account for 
human sin. The animal impulses are not the cause of 
sin, but sin is the cause of the perversion of these in- 
stincts in themselves innocent. The disorder or chaos 
in human nature is not the cause but the result of sin. 

It will be remembered that Hegel in his Philosophy 
of History says that the condition of innocence is the 
condition of animals only, that Paradise is a park 
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where only animals and not man can live, and that the 
Fall is the eternal mythus of the way in which man 
became man. ‘There is at least this truth in Hegel’s 
exposition, that sin is not accounted for by what men 
share with or inherit from the animals, but by what 
men are in themselves as distinct from the animals. A 
healthy impulse of the early church led it to repudiate 
the Gnostic dualism which placed the locus of evil in 
matter, and the moral sentiment of the church of to- 
day will reject the theory, that the sin of man is due to 
his assumed genetic relation to the animals. 

As R. J. Campbell, who previously in his New 
Theology ridiculed the idea of a Fall, now says in A 
Spiritual Pilgrimage, “By speaking of it [sin] as the 
remains of the ape and tiger qualities in our ascending 
humanity we belittle its tragedy, its terribleness, its 
ever-present menace.” Tennant’s critics are agreed, 
that his theory leaves no room for that cry of the con- 
trite heart which not only confesses to separate acts of 
sin but declares: “I was shapen in iniquity; there is 
a law of sin and death in my members.” 

Utilizing the insights and the vocabulary of Berg- 
son’s philosophy, S. A. McDowall, in his Evolution 
and the Need of Atonement, comes nearer than does 
Tennant to the traditional view of sin and the Fall. Sin 
with McDowall is not merely a failure to moralize the 
animal passions, but is a conscious resistance to the 
vital impulse which runs through all organic nature. 
It is the voluntary checking of the evolutionary 
process which is the divine plan of human progress. 
There is in every individual the realization that life has 
a purpose, and the feeling of a duty to promote that 
purpose. When the individual opposes this movement 
of progress he allies himself with the forces of katabo- 
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lism and destruction and thus checks the progress of the 
community and the nation. The solidarity of the race 
in sin is emphasized. Tennant, as we have seen, could 
only admit a kind of racial Fall due to the overpower- 
ing strength of the animal or selfish passions. Mc- 
Dowall locates sin more definitely in the conscious will, 
and the first sin might, in his construction, be called a 
Fall because it weakened the will to progress and made 
it harder for humanity to achieve its God-appointed 
goal. 

Disobedience to the law of God might be called re- 
sistance to the vital impulse, but no evolutionary ex- 
planation is thus furnished of the origin of individual 
or racial sin. The mystery is as dark as ever, for why 
should man alone refuse to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment and deliberately seek to check the progress 
of evolution? The difficulty of evolution in dealing 
with the problems of sin and the Fall is due, no doubt, 
to its failure to account for the sense of moral obliga- 
tion. 

No naturalistic scheme of evolution has accounted 
for man as a moral and spiritual being. We may speak 
of sin as failure to moralize the self-assertive animal 
passions, as refusal to co-operate with the vital im- 
pulse, as failure to promote the health of social tissue, 
or with Hocking as “refusal to interpret crude im- 
pulses in terms of the individual’s most intelligent will 
to power;” but the question, from an evolutional stand- 
point, is still unanswered. Why should I repress my 
animal passions, or co-operate with the vital impulse, 
or seek the well-being of society, or interpret and exer- 
cise the will to power, in case I do not wish to do any 
of these things? If we define sin, with Bishop Gore, 
as “the refusal of allegiance to ee and_ rebellion 
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against the law of our true being,” we have an ade- 
quate definition, but not a definition in evolutionary 
terms. A recent writer on ethics, Arthur K. Rogers, 
in The Theory of Ethics, objects to the current philoso- 
phy of evolution, which explains the higher by the 
lower: “What it calls evolution is only the shifting of 
unchanging elements in a more or less continuous 
direction; by no chance does genuine novelty ever come 
into existence.” 

3. The third view to be considered is, that in some 
way evolution leaves:room for the Fall. This is the 
position of a large body of religious people, laymen in 
both science and theology, who wish to adjust them- 
selves to current scientific theories without loss to their 
religious convictions. A common expedient is to hold, 
with A. R. Wallace, that man on his physical side is 
related genetically to the brutes, but that in his moral 
and spiritual nature he is a “genuine novelty,” a “crea- 
tive synthesis,’ which being interpreted in theological 
language means that he is a special creation. The 
origin of man would then belong technically to the 
category of what the older theologians called mediate 
creation, that is, not creation ew nihilo, but the insertion 
into the complex of nature of something new which 
what was previously existent in nature was not ade- 
quate to produce. The older doctrine of the Fall could 
thus be retained in spite of evolution. Man would be 
made in the image of God, there would be nothing in 
his relationship to the brute to necessitate or make 
inevitable the supremacy of his lower passions, his sin 
would indeed be a mystery (as it is on any theory), 
but the effect of his sin on his descendants would be as 
open to discussion as it was in the day of Augustine 
and Pelagius. 
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James Orr emphasizes the differences in kind be- 
tween man and the animal and regards the appearance 
of man as a “rise” or “break” in the evolutionary 
process. When it is so interpreted he does not think 
that the evolution theory is in necessary conflict with 
the Biblical doctrine of the Fall. Bishop Gore, while 
insisting upon the freedom of man, is not concerned to 
remove the soul from the operation of evolution; he 
insists that it. is unwise to look for gaps in the process, 
and he is not specially interested in the question of the 
antiquity of man or in that of the single or multiple 
origin of the race. He believes, however, that “the 
emergence of the distinctively human faculties, and the 
place and manner of such emergence, are still involved 
in impenetrable obscurity.” He attaches the highest 
value to the early chapters of Genesis, taking them as 
symbols, not history. He says in his Belief in Christ: 


We see in them the clearest traces of divine inspiration. 
We see there true ideas about God and His mind—about the 
world and man’s relation to the world and his relation to 
God, about the origin of and nature of sin and its conse- 
quences, and about God’s dealings with man both in judg- 
ment and mercy—all so vividly expressed that a child can 
understand them and the imagination of mankind can never 
get rid of them. 


And, again, we can hold to the substance of the 
Pauline doctrine, 
if we take the Old Adam, not as an historical person, but 


as the symbol of our race as it has made itself by sin, to 
which by our birth and natural tradition we belong. 


Those who admit the possibility of evolution, but 
who find a historic basis for the doctrine of the Fall in 
the Pauline exposition and in the Genesis narrative, 
must consider three points in the evolutionary scheme: 

(1) It is said that the sin of Adam could not 
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affect his descendants because acquired characters are 
not transmitted. It is obvious, though, that the theory 
can be turned the other way, as is done by Giddings, 
who says that regeneration “does not reach or affect 
the germplasm, it cannot be biologically transmitted to 
subsequent generations; to this extent the Old Adam 
survives, but each generation, after it is born, can be 
morally regenerated in some degree.” A distinguished 
evolutionist, Dr. Paul Kammerer of Vienna, has lately 
been in America claiming that he has proved by experi- 
ments that acquired characters can be inherited. In 
the present state of the debate it would be premature 
to draw important inferences. 

(2) It was the opinion of Dr. B. B. Warfield 
that “the question of the antiquity of man has of itself 
no theological significance.” He held that the genealo- 
gies in Genesis were compressed, with intermediate 
links lacking. On this view it would take the life span 
of only a few Methuselahs to fill out the measure of the 
fifteen or even twenty-five thousand years usually re- 
quired for the existence of the Cro-Magnon race, or 
homo sapiens. It would be more difficult to find any 
historic residuum in the antediluvian narratives of 
Genesis if the origin of the human race is placed, as 
has been suggested, not 4,004 B.c., but nearer 400,004 
B.C. 

(3) The unity of the human race has commonly 
been assumed as the basis of the doctrines of the Fall 
and of redemption. “The unity of the old man in 
Adam is the postulate of the unity of the new man in 
Christ.” Darwin, in his Descent of Man, said, that 
“those naturalists who admit the principle of evolution 
will feel no doubt that all the races of men are de- 
scended from a single stock.” Recent writers are not 
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inclined to commit themselves, but the argument is 
often advanced, that, if the diverse races of men could 
come from a single stock, why not the different species 
of animals. The evolutionist is here in something of a 
dilemma. If mankind sprang from a single pair, the 
origin of this pair becomes a unique or even miraculous 
event not to be accounted for by natural law; but if 
multiple origin be assumed to account for differences 
in the races of men, then the multiple origin of widely 
different species and genera may also be postulated 
and the unity of the organic world will be broken up. 

4. Another proposition is, that the Fall interprets 
evolution. The tables are turned upon the evolutionist 
when the attempt is made to solve the problems of evo- 
lution by assuming a pre-mundane or pre-organic 
Fall. C. W. Formby, in his Unveiling of the Fall 
(1923), claims that his theory of a pre-organic Fall 
gives “a clearer and more complete explanation of 
evolution than any existing,” while Canon Peter Green, 
in The Problem of Evil (1920), is convinced “of the 
need for the acceptance of a pre-mundane fall, as abso- 
lutely necessary for any adequate view of physical and 
moral evil.” 

Formby holds, that a being made in the image of 
God originally existed in a state of holiness before life 
began on the earth; that this being, in some way com- 
bining in himself all the individual wills now known as 
men, rebelled against God, and that thus his sin became 
the sin of all; that the vital impulse, in some way identi- 
fied with the being who fell, then started upon the 
career of evolution which was in part a cruel and de- 
structive process, because the vital impulse had become 
sin-stricken and vitiated at its root, and was also in 
part a redemptive and restorative process which was 
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completed in the work of Christ. It is held that this 
theory is the hidden meaning beneath the allegory of 
Genesis, that it may be read between the lines in Paul 
who spoke wisdom among the perfect, that it does jus- 
tice to the universality and the guilt of sin in man and 
sheds light upon the pain and strife in the whole evolu- 
tionary process, and that in short it satisfies the de- 
mands of both science and theology. 

Formby and Green, as we see, turn the tables on 
Tennant and McDowall. Immaturity of the moral in- 
stincts is not the cause of sin, but sin is the cause of the 
immaturity; resistance to the vital impulse is not the 
cause of sin, for the vital impulse is itself vitiated at its 
source. 

We are not sure that this bold and highly specula- 
tive doctrine, while having respectable antecedents in 
Plato, Origen, Kant, Coleridge, and Julius Miiller, 
will prove acceptable either to science or to theology. 
It cuts the Gordian knot of the problem of evolution 
and the Fall, but it gives rise to serious difficulties, 
exegetical and philosophical, of its own. 

5. Still another idea is, that the Fall eacludes 
evolution. This is the attitude of those who have re- 
acted against the theory of evolution because of its al- 
leged anti-Christian teaching, extravagant claims, 
faulty logic or lack of convincing proof. The word 
evolution is lacking in scientific precision when it is 
used to cover the diverse fields of pre-organic develop- 
ment, the organic process, and human history. Evolu- 
tion is suffering from a plethora of words (so J. Arthur 
Thomson) and from an excess of theorizing over facts 
(so Coulter). Wide-ranging inferences need to be 
carefully distinguished from experimental facts. The 
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logic employed by the evolutionist is questionable, 
especially when he leaves the realm of plant and animal 
life. Alfred Noyes protests: 

We have almost dismissed the first postulates and axioms 
of a sane existence, one of which is that the greater cannot 
be produced by the less. We explain man by something less, 
and that again by something less, until we have whittled away 
all things visible and invisible. We have deliberately taught 
ourselves to look downward into nothingness, though true 
science and true reason and every natural instinct of religion 
would teach us to look upward to the ever-expanding heavens 
and the infinite power of God. 


No discoveries in science can do away with the law 
of causation, which is the foundation of all science. 

Evolutionary science in its present state has not 
bridged, but has rather widened, the gap between ani- 
mals and man. It is confident that man has descended 
from no known species of animal living or extinct. It 
has multiplied indefinitely the number of intervening 
links. It has lengthened the time to a half-million or 
a million years or more. It teaches that the earliest 
alleged sub-human remains are not on the direct line 
of descent of living men. It has attached the long and 
imaginary line of descent to an ancestor who is like- 
wise imaginary. It has suggested no _ probable 
method by which the transition from animal to man has 
been accomplished. The development of anthropolog- 
ical science itself has made it increasingly difficult to 
believe that man by any naturalistic process was de- 
rived from the animals. No line of descent and no 
“natural and knowable” method of descent has yet 
been discovered leading from the beasts that perish to 
man as an immortal being. 

The address of Bateson, in 1920, has been a turning 
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point in the discussion of evolution. It has put the 
evolutionist in a dilemma. Either he must admit, with 
Bateson, Kellogg, T. H. Morgan, and, formerly, 
Osborn, that the factor which produces new species is 
utterly unknown, and that in this respect he is where 
he was before the days of Darwin; or else he must re- 
turn to a defense of the Darwinian doctrine of selec- 
tion. If, after sixty years of intensive investigation, 
the effective factor in the production of species is en- 
tirely unknown, it will not be unreasonable by way of 
explanation to point to a spiritual influx or a super- 
natural factor, creative or directive. The theologian 
will be tempted to say: What you ignorantly worship, 
that declare I unto you. On the other hand to attempt 
the defense of the Darwinian position is to ignore the 
trend of biological investigation since Mendel, and to 
play into the hands of those who insist that Darwinism 
and evolution are synonymous and that if Darwinism 
is disproved evolution collapses. 

Whatever may be the future of the evolution the- 
ory, it is at present, the scientists themselves being 
judges, in so transitional a state as to afford no secure 
basis for metaphysical inference or theological con- 
struction or reconstruction. In the meantime we can 
say with confidence that no proved fact of science dis- 
proves the Fall. ‘No view of the human state,” says 
Bishop Westcott, “is so inexpressibly sad as that which 
leaves out the Fall. The existence of evil in its many 
forms, as self-will and suffering and vice and crime, 
cannot be gainsaid, and, if this evil belongs to the es- 
sence of man as created, then there can be no prospect 
of relief here or hereafter. Sin will propagate sin in 
inevitable succession, as the greatest of ancient poets 
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sang. * * * The stream as it flows will always 
fall below its source. And this awful and inexorable 
rule knows in nature no reversal or repeal. Endless 
retribution is the plain teaching of the invariable se- 
quence which we call natural law. Effectual forgive- 
ness is the revelation of the Gospel.” : 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONALISM IN 
THE LIGHT OF MODERN THOUGHT 


By Rey. A. C. Birunck, M.A., D.D., Pastor of the Lutheran Church, 
East Port Chester, Connecticut 


THE student of religious denominationalism in the light 
of modern thought soon discovers that there is no 
dearth of material bearing on his subject. A vast bib- 
liography can be gathered with comparative ease. 
About fifty books and articles have been looked up in 
the preparation of this paper, and many times that 
number might have been referred to. It will be ob- 
served that practically all of our references are of 
such recent date as to fall within the past two decades, 
more particularly within the period of the war. The 
war, emphasizing as nothing has ever done before the 
imperative need of unity at the expense of self and 
national interests, was the fruitful mother of a vast 
body of literature concerning denominationalism in 
general and Christian denominationalism in particular. 

Most of the writers strongly urge a union of all the 
Christian bodies, or at any rate such close co-operation 
as to make for real efficiency. But there are others, no 
less patriotic, able, and sincere, who plead for sectarian 
continuity. Interest in our subject appears about 
equally divided between the clergy and the intelligent 
laity, and some of the ablest contributions have been 
made by the latter. The occasional note of impatience 
appearing in some heading indicates what is in the 
author’s mind. Here are a few titles: “Why Don’t 
the Churches Settle Things?” “Can Christianity Tol- 
erate the Church?” “The Church in a Looking-glass.” 
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Possibly, because this is the day of big things in 
which efficiency is the touchstone of everything worth 
while, many urge and would like to see denominational 
labels come off and in their stead a united Christendom. 
But whatever the reason given, ultimately the moving 
cause is invariably a genuine interest in Christianity 
itself. Dr. Ellis points out that “there never was a 
greater interest in Religion in America than to-day, or 
a smaller interest in the churches.” He makes this 
statement after a very careful study of the situation 
and personal attendance upon the services of many 
different congregations and denominations. Church 
attendance, he finds, is everywhere on the decline. 
Nevertheless, divine healers, unorthodox preachers, 
statesmen, novelists, et hoc genus omne, can always 
count on a very large audience whenever they essay to 
talk about matters religious and secure an interest not 
even accorded the comics when writing about spiritual 
topics. It is quite true, as Dr. Ellis says, that “novel- 
ists who know little of theology or of historic religion” 
find audiences responsive to their “superficial treat- 
ment” of man’s relation to the eternal and the unseen. 
Men in all walks of life are insisting that only religion 
can untangle our times. Then why this lack of inter- 
est in the churches? . 

Some blame the minister. Instead of preaching “as 
a dying man to dying men,” he delivers a discourse, say, 
about the movies, Sunday baseball, the evils of cigaret 
smoking, fashion, the length of women’s skirts, local 
politics, and the like. Usually it’s a very dull discourse 
and full of threadbare anecdotes. During the year 
1919 a religious survey was taken by Bernard Iddings 
Bell, covering at least 20,000 individual men. Only 
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two per cent. of these denied a preference for some 
church or other, but they cared little or nothing about 
organized religion. Their church connection for the 
most part was purely nominal. The church had no 
vital hold on eight out of ten of the men, who were a 
fair cross-section of American young manhood. Prac- 
tically none of them had given even the slightest 
thought to doctrinal differences. Those were things 
that they were not interested in, and that, so far as they 
could see, did not matter. 

These men leveled their criticism, not so much 
against the churches, as against the individual members 
of the churches. Christians did not strike them as 
being any better than other people—not conspicuously 
more kind, forgiving, helpful, and honest than other 
people. The ministers usually think in abstract terms 
and preach above the people’s heads. The Bible is sel- 
dom brought to bear upon the problems of modern life. 
When they go to church they want to be told some- 
thing definite about God and instead they are com- 
pelled to listen to almost everything else. Sweet solos 
and elaborate anthems do not appeal to them. Even 
though they may do it very poorly, they much prefer to 
sing themselves. Another criticism was the lack of 
friendly fellowship. Also they felt that the minister 
did too much and they too little. In other words they 
missed the corporate note in the ordinary church ser- 
vice. And last, but not least, they failed to understand 
why Christians do not tell to others the joy and hope 
that is in them. ‘Does one who finds a new brand of 
very good cigars at the canteen keep the discovery to — 
himself?” 

Similar criticisms are hurled against the churches as 
the result of a canvass made in England during the 
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war. The churches are out of touch with reality. They 
represent the unreal, the distant, the antiquated. 
Hymns have little relation to life. Contending creeds 
mean nothing to the average man. The church is sub- 
servient to the state instead of being above the state and 
its critic. 

Not infrequently men find fault with the church be- 
cause of an intuitive horror of institutions. Institutions 
appear to some men essentially inhospitable. They per- 
sonify the reverse of welcome. They stand for entrance 
examinations, blind faith and obedience. The pulpit is 
a coward’s castle, and castles don’t go well with the 
spirit of democracy. When a man joins a church he 
becomes only a cog in the wheel, or at best, “a wheel 
in the machine.” Hence Mr. McAfee, writing in The 
New Republic of January, 1919, asks the question, 
“Can Christianity Tolerate the Church?” He finds 
that the churches are not democratic, yea, that they are 
not even Christian, and that ‘“‘the Christian tradition is 
not safe in their keeping.” He thinks that Christianity 
is hard to define, and says that, whatever it is, “it is not 
an institution, a culture. Conformably to its nature, 
therefore, it must resist confinement in an official insti- 
tution.” 

He calls our attention to the fact that “every re- 
formed church itself needs to be reformed, and the 
new process usually begins before the original reform- 


ers die.” Consequently he believes it is folly to con- © 


tend that “Christianity can survive only as it is em- 
bodied in a distinctive institution assuming to act as 
its official custodian. What has kept essential Chris- 
tianity its busiest from the first till now is its effort to 
break away from this custody.” But (and we are not 
holding a brief for the present order) Mr. McAfee has 
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just told us that Christianity is difficult to define, and 
now he presumes to talk about essential Christianity. 
We ought hardly to be blamed, therefore, for wonder- 
ing whether Mr. McAfee is a safer repository of the 
ultima ratio in these matters than the ancient sources 
which he disavows. Besides, his claim is not the whole 
truth. Save possibly the Catholic churches, no Chris- 
tian church any longer feels itself or claims to be the 
“official custodian” of true Christianity, the individual 
creeds notwithstanding. 

As to the survival of Christianity apart from any 
and all institutions, that is quite another matter—some- 
thing that has never been tried. However, in the fol- 
lowing words Mr. McAfee tells us that this is possible: 
“There are Christian grocery stores. There can be 
such a thing as a Christian State. There are Christian 
industrial corporations. There are Christian individual 
men and women. ‘These are true to the term in the 
degree to which they embody the Christian spirit and 
purpose.” Again, Mr. McAfee does not favor a union 
of the churches. ‘Sectarianism,” he says, “would not 
be abolished with the merging of all Christian sects 
into one. That might only aggravate its evils. A 
strong sect can do more mischief than a weak one.” 
Right or wrong, this is an extreme position, not gener- 
ally held by professing Christians. 

Before considering the more important of the many 
proposals for the bringing together of the denomina- 
tions, it may be well here to state somewhat more in de- 
tail what has already been stated, namely, that re- 
ligious denominationalism also has its advocates. 
Truth being many-sided, the claim is made that there 
can be no such thing as an all-inclusive formula. It 
follows that truth, to be known, must be seen from 
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more than one angle. Concede this, and you take 
away from the sect its evil feature. The admission is a 
two-edged sword, however. The other side of it being, 
that no church has a right to claim for itself the dis- 
tinction of being sola ecclesia. According to this pre- 
mise there are no longer sects but churches, and no 
church has a monopoly right of “the Kingdom of God 
on earth,” or else they all have that right. 

Addressing the Federation Convention a few years 
ago Hon. David J. Brewer, of the United States 
Supreme Court, said: “Denominations exist, will 
exist, and ought to exist. Their existence is in no 
manner inconsistent with the spirit of unity which 
should animate all. They only illustrate the great plan 
of the universe—unity in variety.” And then drawing 
a number of analogies from nature, he makes an im- 
passioned and eloquent plea for the present order, to 
which Mr. Ketcham replies: “On the bay we might 
be denominationalists, on the ocean we must be Chris- 
tians. Twentieth century believers are on the ocean.” 

The basis for union proposed from time to time by 
the Holy See has always been return to the bosom of 
the Roman Church. To our mind the most fervent 
call ever issued by a Roman pontiff is contained in the 
Apostolic Letter of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII on 
the Reunion of Christendom. Let the prodigals re- 
turn. No other unity is possible. The plea must be 
read to be appreciated. There can be no question about 
the sincerity of His Holiness. He pleads ew corde. 
But the condition is acceptance of the Roman theory. 
For the Eastern Church this ought not to be a difficult 
matter, he thinks, the principal point of dissent being 
the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. “The true union 
for Christians,” he says, “is that which Christ Jesus 
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instituted and wished for, which is founded upon unity 
of faith and unity of rule. Have no fear that either we 
or our successors should wish to interfere with your 
rights, with the Patriarchal prerogative, or with the 
ritual customs of each Church, because it was always 
the intention and the practise of the Apostolic See to 
regard broadly and equitably the origins and customs 
of the various nations.” Then, in turn, he addresses 
himself to the Slavonian Church, to Protestantism, the 
Anglicans, to all Catholics, and finally to the Free 
Masons, whose organization he considers subversive to 
all authority, human and divine—‘May Almighty 
God frustrate their nefarious designs.” It is worth 
while to quote somewhat at length from his address to 
Protestantism: 


With equal love we look to the peoples who in a later 
age were separated from the Roman Church by a strange 
revolution of events. * * * Thus many venture to attack 
the basis itself on which rests all the religion and all the 
hopes of the human race, that is to say, the divinity of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Similarly the books of the Old and New 
Testament, which had before been recognized as divinely in- 
spired, are now stripped of that authority, which must in- 
evitably ensue if everybody has the privilege of interpreting 
them for himself. Hence the private conscience of each was 
made the only guide and moral standard, rejecting every 
rule of action, from which there arose many opposite 
opinions and a multiplicity of sects which often resulted in 
Naturalism and Rationalism. For this cause, despairing of 
ever finding themselves in accord on doctrinal matters they 
exalt and commend fraternal union in charity. And this is 
just, since we should all try to be united in mutual charity. 
This Jesus Christ commanded above all things, and He made 
love of one another the distinctive mark of His flock. But 
how can perfect charity unite hearts if faith has not brought 
the minds into accord? It is on this account that many of 
whom we have spoken, having good judgment and being eager 
for the truth, have sought in Catholicism the safe road of 
salvation, knowing well that they cannot be united to Jesus 
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Christ as their head unless they are united at the same time 
to His body, which is the Church; nor could they follow the 
true faith of Christ while repudiating the legitimate suprem- 
acy given to Peter and his successors. 


Here we have in brief the Roman position as it is 
and was and probably ever shall be, for Rome not only 
claims to be, but thus far, at least, has been at heart 
and in principle, semper idem. 'To look to Rome for 
compromise is time wasted, for Rome and compromise 
are at opposite ends. Nothing but complete surrender 
would unseal the lips of the Roman Pontiff to tell the 
Protestant world just what may be saved from the 
ruins of a lost war. And Protestants, profiting from 
history, are disposed almost to the last man to believe 
that there would be precious little work for the salvage 
party to perform in the event of such surrender. Not 
only would Protestants of every shade be compelled to 
accept the primacy of Peter, the apostolic succession, 
the seven sacraments, the Roman veneration of the 
saints, particularly their Mariolatry, the Roman theory 
of the priesthood, the auricular confession, and the 
transubstantiation doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but 
also a multiplication of saints and holy days, the use of 
the Latin language in the mass, and other doctrines to 
which they could never give assent. 

Ironclad doctrinal and even political agreement as 
a basis of union for all Christians will not work. It 
never has worked. Men don’t agree and, unless we all 
come to have one-track minds, never will absolutely 
agree. This ought to be all too obvious. Consequently 
the basis of union can probably never be made suffi- 
ciently broad to be all-inclusive. Postulate no creed 
but the Bible, and even then you do not get agreement, 
for the various inspiration theories fly wide apart. Not 
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even the Apostles’ Creed would be universally accept- 
able as the basis for an organic union of all Christians. 
Now to be sure, the gulf that separates Catholics and 
Protestants is much wider than that between the vari- 
ous denominations of Protestantism. But even here 
there appear to be vast obstacles. 

Few will gainsay the desirability of a less divided 
Protestantism. All true lovers of the church will note 
with satisfaction every step toward a bridging over of 
differences of whatever character because this cannot 
but mean greater efficiency. A leader in the van of 
union movement for several years past is Canada. Be- 
fore the war the Methodists and Congregationalists 
had declared themselves in favor of a union. The 
Presbyterians in 1915 voted 140,000 to 90,000 for the 
principle. Last year this union was agreed upon. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church finally 
voted 426 for union and 129 against. The new church, 
bringing together 29.56 per cent. of the Dominion’s 
population, will be known as the United Church of 
Canada. “The value of co-operation and the futility 
of perpetuating slight denominational differences” are 
given as the chief reasons for the union. It seems as 
if the day of hair-splitting differences over slight de- 
nominational doctrines were becoming less popular in 
some quarters of the Christian world, making obsolete 
the classic doggerel: “The bells of hell ring ding-a- 
ling-a-ling for you and not for me.” For a long time 
Canada has had union theological training. The union 
spirit of the Dominion is particularly strong in the 
prairie provinces where separate churches are practi- 
cally impossible on account of distance and where the 
neighborhood spirit is strong. 

The Methodists and Congregationalists of Austra- 
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lia, acording to a vote taken in 1918, are strongly in 
favor of a union of these two churches with the Pres- 
byterians, the latter also favoring such a union, but 
by a small majority. 

The Lambeth Conference (August, 1920) pro- 
posed the following terms: “The Holy Scriptures as 
the record of God’s revelation of himself to man, and 
as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and 
the creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith, and either it or the 
Apostles’ ‘creed as the baptismal confession of belief; 
the divinely instituted sacraments of baptism and the 
holy communion, as expressing for all the corporate 
life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ; a minis- 
try acknowledged by every part of the church as pos- 
sessing not only the inward call of the Spirit but also 
the commission of Christ and the authority of the whole 
body.” The Lambeth Conference, of course, has no 
binding force, its resolutions standing simply for an 
expression of opinion, but the above platform having 
the almost unanimous approval of the archbishop and 
bishops of the whole Anglican Church cannot help hav- 
ing far-reaching effect. 

Between 1890 and 1896 efforts were made by high 
Anglican churchmen for the recognition of Anglican 
orders by the Roman Catholic Church. As the result 
of a careful investigation Leo XIII issued his 4 pos- 
tolicae Curae on September 13, 1896, in which he de- 
clared that “ordinations carried out according to the 
Anglican rite have been and are absolutely null and 
utterly void.” 'The recent proposal by the Commission 
on Faith and Order, asking for an ecumenical confer- 
ence, was flatly declined by the Pope. Further ad- 
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vances to the Holy See would seem to be at present 
“love’s labor lost.” 

A great deal would be gained through a union 
of the larger Protestant bodies on a broad basis similar 
to that proposed by the Lambeth Conference, as out- 
lined above. Roman Catholics tell us that it is the 
nature of Protestantism to fly apart. Present indica- 
tions are, however, that the leaders of Protestantism 
are becoming imbued more and more with the earnest 
desire to fly together. To realize that this is true one 
need only read that little book, entitled The Problem 
of Christian Unity, by the following representative 
clergymen: Drs. S. Parkes Cadman, T. J. Garland, 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell, Robert E. Speer, Henry Sloane Coffin, and 
Ethelbert Talbot. Dr. Speer’s essay on Unity in the 
Mission Field is especially illuminating. He quotes 
Dr. Duff as saying that he “would as soon leap into 
the Ganges as take one step to entice a Christian be- 
liever away from another Christian body or to do work 
that fell in the natural sphere and was the duty of any 
other Christian organization.” “I do not see,” says 
Dr. Speer, “why if Northern and Southern Presbyte- 
rians can unite in the atmosphere of Heathenism they 
can’t unite in a Christian land.” In the Y. M. C. A’s. 
and Y. W. C. A’s. the various denominations seem to 
get along altogether amiably. Apparently “where 
there is a will there is a way.” 

No less a leader than Archbishop Soederblom of 
Sweden, who lately toured this country on invitation of 
the 600,000 American members of the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church, The National Lutheran Council, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ, the Church 
Peace Union, the Scandinavian Foundation, and Har- 
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vard University, came to tell us that it is his conviction 
that “unless the churches unite and work for harmony 
and good-will, the world cannot progress.” 

Let the Protestants unite. The things they have in 
common are vastly more important than the differ- 
ences that separate them. Let them come together on 
some broad basis, and the act of contact will perforce 
produce a unity as real as need be, plus a variety suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be wholesome. 


CHILD EVANGELISM 


By Rev. Brnney S. Buack, Pastor Emmanuel Congregational Church, 
Massena, New York 

Any treatment of the subject of evangelism would be 
incomplete which did not add a special chapter on the 
evangelism of children. This has become a big subject 
in our day, and is presented for our consideration by 
a number of writers who have made the psychology of 
children their special study. They have given us the 
phrase “educational evangelism,” by which is meant the 
education of children in the things of religion with the 
definite object of leading them gradually and intelli- 
gently to accept Christ as their Saviour and to dedicate 
their lives to His service. 

There has been of recent years a change in the 
church’s outlook. This is the children’s age. The child 
is being once again set “in the midst.” The church is 
trying to live not entirely, or almost entirely, for the 
conversion of adult sinners, but for the careful and 
scientific nurture of the children, whereby they shall 
develop into worthy citizens not only of the state but of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. The idea that prevention is 
better than cure is at last coming appreciably into its 
_own, and this age is beginning to realize that conserva- 
tion is better than reclamation, and that children, if 
given the right start and well trained and wisely 
directed, are the greatest asset and treasure of the 
future. 

The question arises, whether the same appeal that is 
made to the adult should be, and can be, made to the boy 
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and girl; whether the message and the method of ap- 
proach for the prodigal who has left his father’s house 
are the same as for the boys and girls who have never 
known the wandering steps and the rebellious heart. 
This is an important consideration. Horace Bushnell, 
in his Christian Nurture, written a generation ago, put 
the issue squarely when he said that “the child is to 
grow up a Christian, and never know himself to be 
otherwise.” This is the view which is commending | 
itself at this hour. The other is the older traditional one 
which still survives, namely, that what the child needs 
is just what any person needs, and that is to be 
“soundly converted” in an almost cataclysmic act. The 
former is, we are convinced, the truer and the better 
view and the one which is destined more and more to 
hold the field. Bushnell is after a long time coming into 
his own, and he represents the viewpoint of Christian 
nurture and religious education. The other is the 
purely evangelistic viewpoint and presupposes for every 
child the necessity of conversion or some emotional up- 
heaval. 

We believe that greater and greater numbers are to 
be won to Christian knowledge and Christian character 
and service from those who have been brought up “in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” and from 
earliest childhood led to commit their ways unto Him 
through the channel of religious education, or educa- 
tional evangelism. Dr. Betts, in his excellent book, 
How to Teach Religion, has a chapter on The Great 
Objective, by which he means the child, and this is what 
he writes: 


Yet what a proportion of the energy of the church is today 
required for the reclaiming of those who should never have 
been allowed to go astray! Evangelistic compaigns, “per- 
sonal work,” much of the preaching, Salvation Army programs, 
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and many other agencies are of necessity organized for the 
reclaiming of men and women who but yesterday were children 
in our homes and church schools, and plastic to our training. 
What a tragic waste of energy!—and then those who never 
return! Should we not be able more successfully to carry 
out the Master’s injunction, “Feed my lambs”? 

There are many arguments in favor of this view 
which, for our part, we feel ourselves compelled to take. 
There is, for one thing, the testimony of personal expe- 
rience. ‘Thousands upon thousands of devout Chris- 
tians tell us that they cannot point to the time or place 
of their conversion, that they have grown into the Chris- 
tian way from their earliest years by a normal growth 
process. They cannot remember when they were not 
children of God, enjoying an interest in the things of 
God. Mrs. Booth, of the Salvation Army, said: “I 
cannot remember the time when I had not intense 
yearnings after God.”’ The number of such testimonies 
could be indefinitely extended. Such a recent book as 
The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child, by 
Mrs. Mumford, with its many illuminating incidents, 
is a study of child life that can lead to only one conclu- 
sion, that the time to begin the religious education of 
the child is at the cradle. This author tells of one little 
fellow who said, when he was only two years old: “I 
love Him as much as father and mother because He 
gave them to me”; and of another, about the same age, 
who used to say: “He is a good God to keep care of 
me like He does.” It shows how a definite conception 
and a definite emotion towards an unseen and loving 
Father gradually takes shape in the child’s mind. 

Some children are ready to pray by themselves 
when they are two or three years old. A little niece of 
the writer’s, five years old, said to her mother one night 
after she had repeated the prayer her mother taught 
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her: ‘And now I like to have a little talk with God 
all by myself.” It was Horace Bushnell who wrote: 
“More is done to affect, or fix, the moral and religious 
character of children, before the age of language than 
after. * * * Let every Christian father and 
mother understand, when their child is three years old, 
that they have done more than half of all they will ever 
do for his character.” 

It has been the testimony of large numbers that the 
early formative years of their childhood were the years 
of their greatest impressionableness and responsiveness 
to the religious appeal.. A gentleman told us once that 
when he was a boy eleven years old he longed to be a 
Christian, and more than once he asked some grown-up 
Christian how he might be, but was put off. Then his 
little heart just burst, and the tears would run down his 
cheeks. Such cases are legion. Christian workers busy 
themselves with so many adults who apparently do not 
want to know the way, while they turn aside from the 
eager, impressionable youth whose response would often 
be immediate and complete. The gentleman just re- 
ferred to said: “It was my parents who finally said 
to me one decision day in our church, ‘George, you stay 
where you are; you are too young!’ I did-stay. I 
stayed for twenty years, and when I later took my stand 
at thirty-one religion was not as clear or beautiful to 
me as it was at eleven. Besides I lost twenty years that 
might have counted greatly.” 

Yet we will persist in saying, “Children do not un- 
derstand.” But “Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
and early childhood is God’s time. The sweetness and 
beauty of the Christ are in the little child from the 
start—“for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Again, experience proves that religion can be 
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taught, just as other things are taught. A child can be 
so nurtured and instructed in religious truths that he 
will grow up into a strong, fine Christian character. 
“It is as easy for the child to be taught to pray to God 
as it is for him to be taught to ask his father and 
mother for what he needs. The Love and Fatherhood 
of God may be brought very near to the little one; the 
idea lies completely within his world.” (Pattee, in Ele- 
ments of Religious Pedagogy, p. 50.) The child needs 
certain fundamental concepts, as of God, and of re- 
ligion (that, for example, religion is life); and this 
knowledge must be taught, and rightly taught, not by 
a mere formal definition but by patient, wise instruc- 
tion which all the time is related to the child’s growing 
experience of life. 

Psychology favors the newer view which is steadily 
gaining possession of the church. It is a new view of 
childhood. The child is born into the world a bundle 
of instincts and impulses, tendencies and powers, which 
are all to play a part in his development. He comes 
with the impress of a limitless past, and with limitless 
capacities both for good and evil. These instincts and - 
needs with which the child appears on the stage of life 
soon develop into spiritual hunger. Now, religious edu- 
cation takes this child and seeks to stimulate the good 
and suppress the bad, and by a process of instruction 
and guidance—which recognizes all the while the super- 
natural factor of the grace of God—it endeavors by the 
natural, safe, and fruitful method of development to 
make religion function as an integral part of the grow- 
ing individual. This psychological point of view has 
been stated by Dr. Coe in A Social Theory of Religious 
Education, where he writes: “To attain Christian 
maturity, a child needs only to go on exercising more 
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and more broadly, steadily, and intelligently certain 
impulses of childhood itself.”’ 

This view we are commending is in harmony with 
our Lord’s own attitude to children. He said: “Ex- 
cept ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” How often 
have we inverted our Lord’s teaching, and have acted 
on the assumption that little children must become men 
and women before they can be saved. But “of such” — 
of children, and such as children—the Kingdom of 
Heaven consists. It is indeed quite possible that the 
church below and the church above have more children 
than adults in their ranks. 

The idea has held sway too long that religion is es- 
sentially a matter for adults. When the disciples on 
one occasion checked the proud and eager mothers who 
brought their children to be blessed, they were acting in 
accordance with this very idea, which up to that time 
had never been challenged. But it made Jesus angry, 
and He rebuked them with His “Suffer * * * for- 
bid them not.”” In these words He gave us forever the 
charter of the children’s rights. 

What, then, is needed if the child is to “see the king- 
dom of God’’? 

He first needs atmosphere. He must be surrounded 
by love, purity, reverence. The quality of his religion 
will depend on the religious atmosphere he breathes 
from the first dawn of consciousness. 

Second, as no atmosphere is perfectly pure in this 
world, there must be the inculcation of religious truth, 
through the imitational method of faith. This we be- 
lieve is what Dr. Coe would call “salvation by educa- 
tion,” and by that he means the expression of what is 
deepest in the life, making the individual conscious of 
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God. This training can begin with infancy, and does 
lead to a recognition of Christ as the way, the truth, 
and the life. If it is thorough it will result in all that 
is involved in Christ’s word, “born again.” The expul- 
sive power of the new affection will take hold of the 
young heart and more and more fill it with the new life 
that is Christ. After a time, when the child is older 
and comes to a fuller realization of sin, he will begin 
to apprehend the deeper truth that Christ is not only an 
example, but was “lifted up” as his sacrifice and sub- 
stitute, his atoning Saviour. 

In dealing with men and women of mature years 
who know the world and the sense of sin more acutely, 
it is necessary to appeal to the folly of a wasted past, a 
forbidding future, and the need of forgiveness, and to 
lead the sinner to the feet of Christ for pardon. But 
with children the case is different. The experience of 
sowing wild oats has not been theirs. Their lives are 
in the making. They trust everybody and everything, 
and are frank, open, unsuspicious. Before adolescence 
is the great opportunity, for when the adolescent period 
of storm arrives—with its physical and mental and 
moral transitions—the first innocency often departs, 
and doubt and suspicion and turmoil enter in. “Benja- 
min Franklin doubted everything at fifteen.” 

Most modern psychologists advise postponing con- 
version until the adolescent stage. They contend that 
it is as a rule hazardous to induce professions before the 
twelfth year, that the great majority of conversions oc- 
cur after twelve years of age, and that the period from 
about twelve to sixteen is the normal one for conver- 
sion. Before this time it is thought inadvisable to force 
conversions. 

Now, it is our firm conviction that, while the period 
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of adolescence, from twelve to sixteen, is a time when 
many life decisions are made, the conversion period 
should be dated farther back. We think so just be- 
cause adolescence is so critical, and because also deci- 
sions before twelve are very numerous. Conversions 
can be registered then without unnatural forcing. It is 
precisely the seed-sowing and nurture which have pre- 
ceded the adolescent stage that prepare the child for 
that time of stress and storm. Experience surely shows 
that children much under twelve can know that they 
belong to Jesus, and many beautiful examples of faith 
in Christ are seen in their lives. Countless fathers and 
mothers have been won by the earnest and persistent 
pleading of these little folk. The Roman Catholic 
Church believes in the spiritual possibilities of children 
who have not passed their seventh year, and it is high 
time that Protestantism find its chief mission field in 
its children, shepherding the lambs at the earliest pos- 
sible hour, remembering what some one truthfully said 
that, when you save an old person you save a unit, but 
save a child and you save a multiplication table. 

By whom shall the appeal to the young be made? 
By any one who is fitted. By parents first of all, for 
should not they stand logically first as the child’s evan- 
gelists? The best congregation is that which meets 
around the fireside, and the best teachers are, or ought to 
be, the parents. Piety never looks so lovely as when 
she sits brooding over her young in the domestic nest. 
There the human character receives its most important 
impressions, and to the nursery and the parlor we track 
almost every virtue that has blessed and every vice that 
has disgraced human society. We have both warning 
and encouragement stored up in the sacred writings for 
the use of all who carry the scepter of household govern- 
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ment. Before the Lord visited the cities of the plain 
in the days of Abraham that great and good father of 
the faithful was highly commended of God and ad- 
mitted to His counsels respecting Sodom, on the ground 
of his excellent conduct as a parent and a master of a 
family. The wisdom of Solomon often gave good coun- 
sel on this subject, and within the wide range of his 
observation he does not appear to have found an ex- 
ception to the proverb, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” The neglect of this duty has been succeeded by the 
most wretched miseries in every age, and we have in the 
case of Eli, a negligent father, one of the most fearful 
visitations of divine wrath. It should make parents 
pause and tremble at their responsibility. 

It would be well if modern parents took a les- 
son from days gone by. Modern home life needs an 
infusion of the spirit of the Puritans. They may have 
been over-harsh in some respects, but they show what a 
Christian home and a Christian at home ought to be. 
How their memory smells sweet in death and blossoms 
in the dust! Every man’s house was a sanctuary; every 
man’s family grew up a church in miniature. The 
father led his sons to Christ along paths of godly exhor- 
tation and devout example. The mother wept and 
prayed over her cradled treasure and dedicated it to the 
Lord. Every morning saw the family group around 
their altar in plain but deep-felt devotion. Every night 
witnessed the same scene. ‘The Bible gave the law to 
all the members of the house, and he who knew it best 
was counted the wisest. 

Why have we not, like them, families eminent for 
piety, and bidding fair to retain it through successive 
generations? There has been a marked decline in home 
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religion. The physical and mental wants of the children 
are for the most part abundantly provided for, but 
their spiritual needs are neglected, farmed out to the 
church and Sunday School, or left like an uncultivated 
paradise to run riot. We have been drifting. So many 
children get nothing better than “ostrich nurture.” 
The parents bring them into the world, and then leave 
their religious development to chance, as the ostrich lays 
her eggs in the sand, covers them, and hands over to 
Nature all further responsibility. Parents have been 
saying: ‘Let the child grow up and then decide about 
religion.” This policy is all astray. It is suicidal. It 
is like saying, Let the child grow up and then choose his 
country. Things as we know them do not work that 
way. It leaves the hour too late. 

The result is, that, when we try to account for the 
crime wave and the scandals in our society today, we 
can lay the blame very largely on an indulgent and 
foolish parenthood, which, holding loosely to its spiri- 
tual ideals, has produced a generation of children whose 
ignorance of Bible truth, whose disrespect for authority, 
and whose deficiency in the needful grace of manners 
are as lamentable as they are inexcusable. Conscience 
if allowed to speak will say, that in the neglect of duty 
and the abuse of privilege we are to look for the source 
of this misfortune. Judge Crane said not so long ago 
that “neglect of religious training among the young is 
responsible for the great prevalence of crime.” 

Our young people of high school age are passing 
through the doubt period and the period of revolt 
against authority, and it is at this age that the church 
loses most of its young people. One wishes that char- 
acter building had a larger place in the curriculum of 
the grade and high schools, for that is a poor, one- 
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legged sort of education which makes a boy smart with- 
out making him honest. Too often the intellect is 
trained and the conscience is neglected. Then society 
suffers for the misplaced emphasis. The harvest of 
tragedy and shame will continue to be reaped until we 
recognize that intellectual attainment, technical knowl- 
edge, and training, while essential enough as equip- 
ment for the work of life, are not enough; that the old 
and wholesome standard of righteousness must be re- 
stored, if the youth of today are to take their places in 
the world of tomorrow as a wholesome, active force in 
social and national life. 

The foundation for the future must be laid with the 
children. When Ruskin was asked what was the most 
important thing for the improvement of England in 
knowledge, art, and liberty, he made answer: “A gener- 
ation of parents able to give to the child the gift of in- 
stant obedience to the laws of nature and of God.” 
Theodore Roosevelt said: “If you are going to do any 
thing permanent for the average man you must begin 
before he is a man.” Statistics tell us that nearly sixty 
per cent. of males and seventy-two per cent. of females 
make their religious decision before they reach their 
eighteenth birthday. That is a fact worth pondering. 
And the tragic words of Thomas Paine ring in our ears: 
“The first five years of my life made me an infidel!” 

“There is a lad here.” ‘This is the time to reach him. 
It is the time when impressions are most easily made. 
It is the time when the affections are strongest and the 
will is most easily bent. It is the time when sin is only 
knocking at the door and has not been admitted to any 
large ascendancy in the life. All who have the interests 
of the young at heart and are concerned for the future 
of the world should rise up and build these young lives 
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on a strong foundation. They are the hope of tomor- 
row, and, if they be rooted and grounded 1 in Christ, the 


superstructure will be finished in Christian character 


and spiritual beauty, and with such men and women in 
a few years to come the church and the nation will 
make their Christian influence La throughout the 
world. 
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THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


Lieut anp SHapow Cuase Eacu Oruer Across THE Wortp’s 
political field. Now correspondents and publicists see in some 
turn of affairs a hope that hostile and suspicious nations are 
about to compose their differences, in some fashion at least. 
Then suddenly something occurs to cause for a time the grav- 
est apprehension. On the moral side, however, the study of 
things since the War reveals a scene growing steadily darker. 
Love of pleasure has passed all decent bounds, and unless 
checked will soon produce a period of widespread moral de- 
generacy. 

Yet at least one good thing is resulting. Men are openly 
declaring that Christianity alone can save the day. It is 
frankly recognized that all purely human devices have failed 
to check society’s downward course, and a trial of God’s way 
is demanded. The ancient principle of calling upon Ged is 
being preached and practiced more and more widely. The 
word revival seems to be uttered with greater frequency and 
respect than for years. It hardly seems such an antiquated 
term as it was a short time ago. People are frankly praying 
for such an outpouring as this word has always connoted. 
This is as it should be. 

The recent jubilee of the first visit of Moody and Sankey 
to Great Britain has moved The Christian (London) to 
speak editorially upon the relation of intercession to great 
spiritual awakening, and these words especially deserve to be 
seriously pondered by faithful men and women everywhere, for, 
while few can preach, all can pray: 

“We speak simple truth when we recall that, in past times, 


Revival in the Church, with blessing overflowing upon those 
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that are without, has followed upon definite prayer to God 
for the putting forth of His arm of power among men. We 
are all familiar with the story of devoted units in Ircland, 
with like-minded disciples in England, who, two generations 
ago, ‘prayed down’ upon Great Britain an expansion of the 
blessing which was reported as being given in America. Again 
and again since then, the convicting power of the Holy Spirit 
has been witnessed, both in lands and communities, after 
devoted servants of Christ have given themselves to interces- 
sion in the interest of the Gospel Cause, and on behalf of those 
who have it in charge among men. It has been proved to demon- 
stration that, in the supreme concern of bringing glory to 
Christ by the salvation of men, God will be inquired of by His 
faithful people. 

“In view, then, of the backward glance afforded by the 
Moody and Sankey Jubilee, now being celebrated, what should 
be the attitude of the people of God to-day? Should it not 
be an attitude of fervent prayer? When offering praise for 
the blessing of: past times, how can we fail to cry aloud that 
there may be a repetition of the same in days in which an 
entirely new generation of believers is bearing the burden of 
testimony? In many senses the times have changed; but in 
other senses there is little or no change. It is still true that 
all are sinners; still true that God willeth all men to be saved, 
and come to a knowledge of the truth; and still true that the 
Blood of Jesus Christ His ‘Son avails for the salvation of such 
as come unto God through Him. How can we, then, restrain 
prayer that, at such a time as this, there may be given to men 
a spirit of grace and of supplication, that they may turn 
unto God in penitence for sin, and find in Christ the salvation 
of their souls?” 


THE CHURCH PERFORMS A REAL DUTY WHEN IT ENCOURAGES 
social service. The danger is that it may be falling into the 
hopeless blunder, so common in schemes for human betterment, 
of seeking to get rid of the symptoms instead of eradicating 
the cause. Year after year the wearisome revelations of do- 
mestic unhappiness, business dishonesty, industrial oppression, 
political corruption, and general social depravity pour forth. 
Endless are the discussions of the situation, but what, after 
all, is back of the whole thing, if not sin? Without the frank 
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recognition of this fact neither individual nor community can 
experience any radical or permanent gain. In an editorial upon 
the need of regaining the sense of sin The Continent says: 


“Nor does any one desire that the Christian faith should 
be narrowly considered as merely a means of escape from the 
penalties of sin in the present or the future. What is wanted 
is only that this revulsion from evil which the Christian evan- 
gel is meant to awaken shall not be lost in a flood of social 
and institutional impulses. After all, the good news of Christ 
is of a kingdom in which redeemed men are to share and serve. 
The men who will fit into that kingdom will know their own 
lacks. Their chief desire will not be to get to heaven in some 
way, even in our Lord’s gracious way, but to become worthy 
of him and his kingdom. In order to do this, if they know 
themselves at all, they will know that sin must be reckoned 
with. 

“Alas for the man who walks in the fool’s paradise of sup- 
posed sinlessness! In the new highway of God it is the re- 
deemed who walk with a sense of right. They that are whole 
have no need for a physician, but alas for the man who does 
not know that he is not whole! After all has been said about 
the power of the Christian faith in redeeming from all else, it 
remains that the great redemption of the cross is from that 
ugly, persistent, undeniable reality—-sin. 

‘When the sense of sin is lost there would seem to be only 
one way to regain it. That way is no mere contemplation of 
wickedness, brooding on it or preaching about it. Such a - 
course may result in making sin familiar and unhated. It is 
loss of ideals that causes men to lose a consciousness of failure. 
Potboiling painting is good enough if one’s standard is poor 
enough. Low grades are high enough if one’s ambition is low 
enough. All turns on the standard. A man cannot feel him- 
self much of a sinner measured by other men. When a com- 

mittee called on an evangelist to tell him he had acted like 
a fool, he replied that for some reason he had never felt 
more at home among his brethren than just at that time. No 
sinner will be much troubled over his own sin when none but 
fellow sinners are in sight. 

“No, the sense of sin will be regained when the sense of 
Christ is regained. Some one has called attention to a strik- 
ing fact in these words: ‘Few Christian writers, if any, who 
are writing on Christ himself, make light of sin or think 
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that Jesus lightly esteemed it.’ Nor does any one have a light 
sense of sin who sees Christ in all the implications of his in- 
carnation, passion, death and resurrection. No man falls at 
the foot of the cross merely for his commission to sacrificial 
life service; he falls there as a penitent when he fairly sees 
what the cross means. If we moderns are to regain our sense 
of sin, it will be by sensing anew the realities of Christ, seeing 
in him what life is meant to be and so learning what our own 
lives are not.” 


ONE OF THE SINGULAR THINGS ABOUT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES 
is, that nobody wins. You may win a battle or a lawsuit or a 
ball game or even an argument on some secular topic. But 
when it comes to debating Christian doctrine, no matter how 
much one side excels in logic or oratory, both sides usually 
retire more than ever convinced of the soundness of their re- 
spective views—and possibly a little less Christian in dispo- 
sition. It is hard to realize that the great things of the spirit, 
of God’s dealings with men, cannot be reduced to simple and 
easily comprehended definitions and formulas. Religion is 
chiefly a matter of the soul’s experience of God. Those re- 
ligious deliverances that win men do so by bringing them to 
respond to the divine call. Little is accomplished by dialectic 
alone. 

“The entire controversy that is being waged to-day be- 
tween Fundamentalists and Modernists concerns itself with 
opinion, not with godliness,” remarks Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, in an article upon Theology vs. Religion, published in | 
The Christian Work. His discriminating statement of certain 
truths, especially to be commended to our churches for present 
consideration, makes it worth while to quote several passages: 

“We are justified in believing that the present disturbed 
condition of doctrinal thought is a promising symptom of 
spiritual life, and a necessary phase in the progress of church 
history. Such progress will not accrue from abbreviation of 
creed. Gain is never made by mere process of elimination. In 
every department of life material of progress is the product of 


affirmation, not of negation. We grow by means of that which 
we assimilate. 
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“Religion is a matter of personal relation between the 
spirit of man and the Spirit of God. This relation cannot 
be achieved by any process of reasoning, for there is no syl- 
logism with sufficient content in the premises to yield us God 
in the conclusion; and ‘No man by searching can find out 
God.’ Our possibility of knowing Him is due to our hav- 
ing been made constitutionally susceptible to the divine 
touch: for ‘The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord; 
which is to say, that our spirit is so related to the Divine 
Spirit as to be enkindled by it. And any proofs cited in sup- 
port of the existence of a divine being lean back upon this 
intuition for guarantee. 

“By God’s being represented to us as ‘Our Father’ we are 
taught that our relation to Him is the ordinary filial relation 
translated into celestial terms and is therefore to be appre- 
hended emotionally rather than intellectually. Here, as in 
the great matters of life generally. ‘It is out of the heart 
that are the issues of life? We cannot embrace God by our 
thought, but we can sense Him by our love. For love is the 
same in both worlds, and is the bridge by which we can span 
the infinite chasm. ‘God is love,’ and through the medium 
of that love we can reach and experience Him. Love is in- 
cipient knowledge. That is so true that we do not know even 
our fellow-man except to the degree that we affectionately 
interpret him.” 

“That we can come into actual personal touch with God is, 
I believe, secretly questioned by the average religionist. That 
secret questioning accounts for a great deal. Such ques- 
tioner is practically without God in the world. An unknown 
God is to all intents no God, even though, like the Athen- 
ians, we erect to Him a memorial stone. A conception, 
however hopefully or despairingly we may cherish it, does 
not work upon us with the power of a reality. Thousands, 
not to say millions, enter the sanctuary without finding it 
divinely tenanted. They relish the preaching and are 
charmed with the music, but go away unbaptized. We used 
to call a church a ‘meeting house;’ not a place where at- 
tendants meet each other, but where they meet God. A re- 
ligion in which God is present only as a conception and not as 
a personal experience is powerless to bless the soul or to 
redeem our civilization.” 

“The expression ‘Studying for the ministry’ is so far forth 
unfortunate that it encourages the intending minister to un- 
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derstand that a course of preparation for the pulpit runs 
upon lines parallel with those pursued for law and medicine. 
Abraham did not study for the ministry, nor Moses, nor 
Elijah; nor Jesus; and as for Paul, he tells us, in his Gala- 
tian letter, of the divine source from which he derived that 
which he preached; and that he kept out of the way of 
those that he thought would be likely to want to indoctrinate 
him. 

“The supreme demand of the ministry, the Church and the 
world is not for the discussion of doctrinal problems, but 
for close intimacy with God as He personally reveals Himself 
through nature, through His Spirit, and as He has expressly 
imaged Himself in the person of His Son.” 

“IT am not antagonistic to theology—any more than to any 
other of the sciences—provided it be taken on its own ground. 
I believe in them all and would like to be thoroughly versed 
in them all. I studied moral science in college, and I ap- 
preciate its value as means of mental discipline, but the 
study of it did not operate to develop ethical character. And 
just as it is easier and more congenial to our nature to en- 
gage ourselves with the problems of ethics than to he in- 
herently ethical, so men stop at theology, and amuse them- 
selves with its enigmas, and fight over it, because it is a 
field that involves only intellectual commitment, with no 
necessity for personal surrender, and with no obligation so 
far to release one’s self from terrestrial associations as to 
be able to live a life that is hid with Christ in God.” 


THOUGH PRIMARILY SPIRITUAL, THE CHURCH MUST OF NECES- 
sity have its material side and also its organization and forms. 
These things cannot be avoided, and they even contribute at 
least indirectly to the high purpose of the church. Good in 
themselves, they become a hindrance to the cause the church 
represents only when they come to be objects of chief interest 
and concern—when the means is mistaken for the end. This 
tendency is pronounced today. Many church members will toil 
and give in order that they may have and maintain a fine, 
imposing house of worship, but will never be found in the 
prayermeeting or in the church school. Their religious life is 
cold and unproductive; they are almost wholly concerned with 
the externals of their religion. _ 
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A devout pastor in an Eastern state remarked in conver- 
sation that he had the most satisfactory church he had ever 
served, for, though its official body numbered twenty-five men, 
he could rely on any one of them to lead the congregation in 
prayer if called upon from the pulpit. That pastor had the 
right idea of a successful church—so had those official mem- 
bers. In an editorial on The Tyranny of Tools, The British 
Weekly has pointed out in these words the danger here re- 
ferred to: 


“Year by year generous friends of religious societies as- 
semble in May, to praise the noble institutions which they sup- 
port; but while they are applauding the orators at these an- 
nual festivals, an inward voice will sometimes whisper they 
sacrifice unto their net and burn incense unto their drag. After 
all has been said, the officials of Christ’s flock can never be 
more than means to an end—and that end is Christ himself. 
To accept this axiom is not to deny that ecclesiastical organi- 
zation is natural and necessary. The annals of Christendom 
bear witness indeed that the Church ‘has added a new chapter 
to the science of politics; it has passed through every change 
of form which a state can know; it has been democratical, aris- 
tocratical; it has even made some essays towards constitutional 
monarchy, and it has furnished the most majestic and scien- 
tific tyranny of which history makes mention.’ In different 
countries and centuries Christians have paid perverted homage 
to this or that form of Church order. People still sacrifice 
their substance and burn costly incense in honor of some 
- medieval net. Yet, when they point to their stately cathedrals, 
we remember how Christ stood in front of the holiest shrine on 
earth and affirmed that out of the stones of the street God 
is able to raise up living saints and prophets. To-day, as of 
old, he calls us to be successors of those apostles who, when 
they heard his voice, forsook their nets to follow him—and he 
made them fishers of men.” 


WHEN, AS IS OFTEN THE CASE, IT EXISTS IN A STATE OF LOWERED 
vitality, something must be lacking in the spiritual economy 
of the church. The preaching is not bad, even to a critical 


and “speech-hardened” congregation, but it seems to get the — 


people nowhere. The lives of the same people are moral, but, 
7 
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except as they claim church membership, they can hardly be 
called especially religious. Everything about such a church 
seems perfunctory, withered, stale. What is the remedy? 
Some one has written a letter to The Christian (London) in 
which he used an apt and up-to-date illustration in appealing 
for greater spiritual life in the individual Christian and the 
church. It is sufficiently original and suggestive to pass on: 


“Of late years a new line of reseach and investigation has 
been followed in regard to a number of diseases, with a view to 
finding out their causation, and, consequently, their treatment. 
It has been found that the absence of certain ingredients from 
food is productive of what are termed ‘deficiency diseases.’ 
These ingredients are known as ‘vitamins;’ there are at least 
three (A, B, and C), and there may be others (X, etc.). It is 
the lack of these in some elements of diet which causes the mor- 
bid and unhealthy state of the body; some foods are rich in 
them, and we thrive on such foods; while other foods, being 
deficient in this particular, do not form an adequate dietary. 

“Are not many Christians suffering from ‘deficiency dis- 
ease’ in their spiritual life? They read the Bible, or they attend 
public worship, and get, of course, an amount of spiritual food 
by so doing; but it is lacking in ‘vitamins’—the essential ingre- 
dients for the building up of a strong, healthy, vigorous, full- 
blooded Christian life. 

“We recently attended a large church on the outskirts of 
London. The hymns selected were, of their kind, good; but 
none contained in anything like set terms the heart of the 
Gospel. The minister prayed; but there was no definite recog- 
nition of Christ as the one medium of approach to the Father; 
while the sermon missed the essence of the Evangelical mes- 
sage. A church ‘brought up’ regularly on such pabulum would 
assuredly suffer from ‘deficiency disease,’ sooner or later. 

“In our reading of the Bible, let us not confine ourselves 
to its poetry, or its visions of the world to come; but let us 
study also its doctrines of sin and God’s remedy for sin—the 
Person and work of our Lord Jesus Christ. By all means let 
our preaching and thinking be wide and varied; but let us 
make sure that there be a supply of spiritual vitamins—the 
abiding verities of the Gospel, the essential doctrines of our 
most holy faith. Otherwise we shall suffer (and if we are 
preachers our hearers will suffer so far as they depend on our 
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ministry) from deficiency diseases; life may indeed continue, 
but it will be feeble and puny, and unable to resist the inroads 
of the germs of other maladies, the heresies and errors which 
abound on every hand.” 


RELIGION SHOULD BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY, BUT NOT souRLY. UN- 
fortunately, many good people, whose beliefs are sound, whose 
religious performances are never neglected, and whose moral 
conduct is beyond reproach, have the temperamental peculi- 
arity of inducing irritability and gloom in those about them. 
By some sort of moral chemistry life loses its bright hue when 
they appear, and conversation its pleasant flavor. Every life 
has to carry its heavy burden, but these sad souls persistently 
refuse to put theirs down for the moment’s rest a kindly Provi- 
dence offers them. Most of us are sometimes tempted to wish 
their early departure to Paradise, but, in commenting on these 
“vinegar saints,” The Watchman-Examiner comes to a philo- 
sophic conclusion about them: 


“Tt is an open question whether these folks are not often 
more difficult to get along with than some other folks who 
make less claim to sainthood, but who exhibit less acidity of 
spirit. Good people they are, but their goodness is ingrowing 
rather than outgoing; saints whom grace has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making gracious; trees of the Lord the output of 
the fruit of which is unhappily more from the old natural 
stock than from that which is ingrafted by the Holy Spirit. 
They will undoubtedly get to heaven by and by, but they cer- 
tainly are not doing much to make this world a foretaste of 
heaven to those with whom they have dealings. 

“Tt is singular, and as sad as singular, that the love of 
Christ in the soul does not always seem to result in loveliness 
and lovableness in the outward life; that the sweetness of the 
gospel is not always registered in sweet and amiable char- 
acter; that real saints can sometimes be really sour. Of 
course, it is all wrong. ‘The milk of human kindness’ ought 
not to be curdled. Vinegar is good in its place, but its place 
is not the heart and life of the Christian. Something is the 
matter with vinegar saints, seriously the matter with them. 
Still, the Lord is patient with them, and we might as well try 
to be. Perhaps, after all, they have a mission and a ministry 
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in developing even the best of us in patience and long suffer- 
ing, and in standing as a perpetual warning lest we fall into 
those habits of thought and speech and conduct which we 
deplore and condemn in them.” 


DENOMINATIONALISM IS A LONG AND FORBIDDING WORD, BUT MEN 
of good will use it, not because they love its sound or sense, 
but because they love the term sectarianism less. What it 
stands for has come to be the object of attack by all who 
want to see the church of Christ become more really one. But 
action is followed by reaction. If you oppose a thing strongly 
and persistently enough, you are pretty sure to raise up de- 
fenders for it. That is what is happening in the movement for 
a less divided state of the evangelical church. Some are be- 
ginning to inquire whether, after all, denominational division 
has been an unmixed evil. Dean Wilbur F. Tillett is quoted 
as submitting this opinion in The Hand of God in: American 
Civilization: 

“We count it a fortunate thing that there were many dif- 
ferent and independent types of Christian experience, character, 
and faith that met together here in the early days in America. 
This tended to make the resultant type of Christian civilization 
and government that was developed in this country singularly 
free from bigotry and sectarian narrowness, and more genuine- 
ly liberal than could have been the case had all been of one type 
of religious faith. The fact that there are and have always 
been in this country many different religious denominations is 
not a thing to be deplored as wholly evil. The different churches 
have influenced each other for good, and have tended to make 
each other broad and charitable, and have thus helped to create 
and maintain that ideal of civil and religious-liberty which is 
the crown and glory of our republic. The growth of Chris- 
tianity in this country and the contribution of American Chris- 
tianity to world evangelization—neither of which has ever 
before been equaled in any country in any period of history, 
are in no small degree a resultant of the facts and conditions 


here referred to and are, as much as anything can be, a proof 
of the hand of God in our history.” 


Wuen Dean Ince or St. Pavt’s CatHEDRAL, LONDON, WRITES 
upon any subject, his readers may be sure that the matter in 
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hand will be treated in such a lucid and straightforward style 
as to make even a dry subject interesting because it is so easily 
grasped. This is the case when he comes to speak of the mat- 
ter of church unity, upon which there is now such a formidable 
mass of literature. In The Church Union Quarterly, Dean Inge 
has written under the caption, Reunion: An Englishman’s 
View. He first sums up the situation in England, showing the 
hopelessness of the overtures of the Anglo-Catholic party in 
the Established Church for reunion with the Roman Church, 
and explaining briefly the failure of the Lambeth Conference in 
its proposals to the Nonconformists. 

The latter part of his paper is taken up with the prin- 
ciple of church unity in the abstract, and these selections give 
both his line of reasoning and his conclusion: 


“The question remains to be answered—Why is the ideal 
of an external, political reunion of Christendom attractive to 
many? ‘There is no doubt that the words ‘that they all may 
be one’—ut omnes unum sint—evoke strong and wistful aspi- 
rations in many minds. But it is only in the Vulgate, not in 
the Greek text, that Christ prays that his disciples may all 
be penned in ‘one fold.’ He really speaks of ‘one flock.’ There 
are other kinds of unity besides institutional union. 

“The political unity of the Church is an idea which belongs 
to the Middle Ages. It is the counterpart of the idea of 
a universal empire. Both had their focus in the majesty of the 
name of Rome. ‘The analogy of the two,’ Lord Bryce says, 
‘made them appear parts of one great world-movement toward 
unity; the coincidence of their boundaries, which had begun 
before Constantine, lasted long enough after him to associate 
them indissolubly together, and make the names of Roman and 
Christian convertible.’ After the fall of the secular empire, 
‘the whole fabric of medieval Christianity rested upon the 
idea of the visible Church. Such a Church could be in nowise 
local or limited.’ 

““We have, therefore, an adequate historical explanation of 
the idea of a politically united Christendom. It belongs to the 
same political philosophy as the theory that there could be 
only one empire. Even the Turkish Sultans have been known 
to claim that the Roman Empire survived in their persons. The 
Roman Church has never hesitated to claim universal spiritual 
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sovereignty. Even the New World was conquered for the Pope 
no less than for the King of Spain.” 

“The beginning of the modern period brought to a final 
end the possibility of a universal Church. The Latin and 
Greek parts of Europe had separated already, and at the 
Reformation the Nordic and the Mediterranean races settled 
on a divorce. Latin Christianity was henceforth the Chris- 
tianity of the Latin nations. To suppose that these cleavages, 
following, as they do, well-marked racial lines, will ever: be 
joined together, is a dream. Of my own nation Professor San- 
tayana says: ‘If the Englishman likes to call himself a Catho- 
lic, it is a fad, like a thousand others, to which his inner man, 
so seriously playful, is prone to lend itself. He may go over 
to Rome on a spiritual tour; but if he is converted really and 
becomes a Catholic at heart, he is no longer the man he was. 
Words cannot measure the chasm which must henceforth sepa- 
rate him from everything at home. For a modern Englishman, 
with freedom and experiment and reserve in his blood, to go 
over to Rome is essential suicide; the inner man must succumb 
first. Such an Englishman might become a saint, but only 
by becoming a foreigner.’ ” 

“The sole bond of a spiritually united Christendom is the 
Person and the Gospel of the Divine Founder.” 


It CAN HARDLY BE GAINSAID THAT THE USUAL TRAINING OF OUR 
ministers leaves something to be desired on the practical side. 
They know their theology, their history, their homiletics, and 
other things of theological training, but many of them have 
very little real knowledge of the people among whom they work. 
They don’t know human nature. In many cases they don’t 
seem to appreciate the importance of this knowledge or how to 
acquire it if they do. Now the best way to gain an understand- 
ing of one’s fellows is to deal directly with all sorts and con- 
ditions of folks that come in one’s way. Writing for the re- 
ligious press upon the co-operation of the church and Labor, 
Mr. Warren S. Stone, President of the National Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, makes some rather pointed remarks 
along this line, and concerning the courage needed by both 
church and minister. Here are several extracts: 


“There is a certain class of ministers who feel that they 
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have to patronize the workingman every time he comes to 
church. Their intentions are good, but they simply do not 
have the humility and understanding necessary to approach 
aman as aman. I do not care how ignorant and ill-dressed 
a worker may be, he has self-respect, and he will not stand 
being patronized by anyone. I am frank to say that the 
workers would think more of a preacher that was openly and 
honestly hostile to them, and there are many such, than of the 
preacher who humiliates them, calls them ‘my good man,’ and 
says, ‘Now can I do something for you?’ ” 

“The first thing, it seems to me, for the Church to do 
is to live up to the professions. If the ministers were preach- 
ing the same sort of gospel and living the same kind of life 
to-day that the great Founder of the Christian Church did 
two thousand years ago, there wouldn’t be standing room left 
in any of your churches. It is recorded that ‘the common 
people heard him gladly.” They are just as needy and just 
as hungry for a real living message to-day as they were then. 

“In the second place, if the Church is going to interest 
itself intelligently in Labor, it will have to learn a lot more 
than it knows about working people and their problems. This 
process ought to start back in the theological seminaries where 
ministers are trained. I have spoken before all sorts of public 
gatherings in my lifetime, but I never recall being invited to 
address a group of theological students. Yet, after all, what 
they learn from their theological books is not nearly so im- 
portant to their future usefulness as what they can learn 
from the tense, throbbing life of the industrial world about 
them. How can a minister make workers feel at home in his 
church when he doesn’t know anything more than the books 
teach him about the heartaches and backaches and headaches 
of the workers in the mines and shops and on the railroads? 
Certainly if the minister is sincere in his desire to know work- 
ing people, he will make it his business to become friendly with 
them—to visit their union meetings, to discuss current affairs 
with them, to invite some of them to his home, and see that 
others are on his official church board. 

“T want to say a word about the necessity for the minis- 
ter who would understand Labor to take and read a few of 
the best Labor papers and magazines. You will get the work- 
ers’ viewpoint that way in a manner that it is never pre- 
sented in by the daily press. There are now Labor publications 
in this country that are just as sanely and intelligently edited 
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as the best current magazines, and they are very inexpensive. 
One or two good Labor publications on the reading table will 
go a long way toward correcting the omissions in theological 
training.” 

“T do not need to warn you that the Church will have to 
pay the price if it is going to take a stand on economic and 
social questions. Its clergymen must expect to be persecuted, 
even as their Master was. They are going to find it impos- 
sible to get millions of dollars for large cathedrals, or even 
enough money to carry on some of the activities of their pro- 
gram. For the men who have much money are not going to 
contribute it generously if you begin talking about the com- 
mon ideals of labor and religion.” 


THE PERSONALITY AND ACTIVITIES OF THE POPE ARE OF GENERAL 
interest, in Catholic circles and outside, for no man could be 
the accepted head of such a large body of people and be 
ignored by the public generally, even if he possessed only 
mediocre ability. Pope Pius XI is a man of exceptional intel- 
ligence and force of character, and this fact, with the great 
influence of the Roman Church in these days of world read- 
justment, makes all he does an object of close scrutiny. In an 
article upon The Statesman in the Vatican, appearing in The 
New York Times, Mr. P. W. Wilson gives this glimpse of the 
Pope’s recent activities: 


“Over details of routine the Pope is modern. Since he 
succeeded to the chair of St. Peter he has published his expe- 
riences as an Alpine climber; he has invited baseball into the 
grounds of the Vatican; he has submitted himself to the motion 
camera; he has acquired an automobile; he has insisted on 
service by an old family domestic, though she be a woman; and 
even in matters which involve a principle he has swept aside 
the less important when the more important has required the 
sacrifice. 

“The Pope is still the prisoner of the Vatican, but he has 
blessed the world from the outer balcony of St. Peter’s; he 
has welcomed into that cathedral Italian soldiers, even though 
they wear their uniform; he has encouraged Cardinals to join 
in a society of which the head is the King of Italy, and he has 
established such excellent relations with Mussolini that the 
Fascisti everywhere are urged to be zealous for the faith, while 
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the monk, Don Sturzo, who led the Popular Party and was 
thus a rival of ‘the Duke,’ has been retired to a monastery. 
In the schools, too, the crucifix is often restored. The quarrel 
between Church and State in Italy is now diplomatic rather 
than actual, and if it continues at all, one reason is the desire 
of the Vatican to avoid giving the impression that the Church, 
with a College of Cardinals in which Italians predominate, is 
an Italian institution. With Italy emphasizing her prestige in 
Europe, in some respects at the expense of France, the inde- 
pendence of the Papacy has to be not less definitely asserted. 

“But on questions of faith Pope Pius XL., like his predeces- 
sors, is adamant. During his pontificate the name of Anatole 
France has been added to the Index Expurgatorius, and the 
centenary of Ernest Rénan was the occasion of an expiatory 
mass. While the Protestant communions are wrestling with the 
mystery of miracles, the Roman Church has canonized the Irish 
Bishop Plunkett and St. Joan of Arc, which honor is only 
possible where two miracles are attributable to the influence 
of the saint. And there is a proposal, strongly approved by 
Catholics in the United States, to beatify Pope Pius X., who 
died in 1914. As for difficulties over the virgin birth, the re- 
joinder of Rome is a rumor hitherto unconfirmed, that the 
Pope, using his infallible authority, may supplement the dogma 
of the immaculate conception, declared in 1864, by the further 
dogma that our Lord’s Mother is corporeally present in heaven, 
a dogma already believed by most Catholics.” 


PaPIni’s FAME IN AMERICA RESTS UPON AN EXPURGATED TRANS- 
lation of his Life of Christ. Had it been given as it stands in 
the original, its appeal, in part at least, would have been to 
seekers after the morbid and even the indecent in literature. 
To say that he lacks moderation is to put the fact mildly. 
The report that he was coming to America created a flutter 
of excitement, as it was said that his views hardly made him a 
suitable speaker before American audiences. His latest pro- 
duction, the Dictionary of a Savage, reveals the animus of 
the man. The Christian Advocate comments upon it in plain 
terms. Its observations are given in part here, with its own 
quotation from the book just named, the latter being included _ 
so that readers may judge for themselves Papini and his — 

work: 
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“We Americans are an easy mark. The frosty Italian 
atheist Papini turns into an incandescent Catholic and writes 
a ‘Life of Christ.’ Crafty American publishers cut out that 
‘Prayer to Christ’? which might have made it offensive to 
Protestant readers and bring out a spirited translation by a 
minister’s daughter. Its sales leap to the lead. Sermons are 
preached about it. Advertising, free and otherwise, sells 
copies by the tens of thousands, enriching publisher and 
Papini, who stand tongue-in-cheek. Again Papini writes. This 
time the first part of a ‘Dictionary of a Savage,’ a book so 
soused in Romanism that nothing could denature it. No Ameri- 
can publisher has yet had the boldness to announce an edition 
in English. They are still rushing his ten-year-old books to 
market to be sold before the author’s virulent. hatred of every- 
thing Protestant becomes known to the book-purchasing pub- 
lic. Would any Protestant stultify himself by reading any- 
thing which this Italian stylist might say about Christ, when 
he indulges in such scurrility regarding those Christians who 
have learned their religion from Epworth and Wittenberg 
rather than from Rome? Here is a paragraph from his new 
‘Dictionary,’ translated by Winfred Garrison for The Chris- 
tian Century: 

““*We protest, and we protest with greater vigor than all 
the other protests, against those Protestants of whatever con- 
gregation, sect or stall, who come into Italy to snatch away 
the poor ignorant Catholics from the medieval tyranny, as 
they say, of the bishop of Rome. We protest against the apos- 
tles of disunion and disobedience of whatever tribe they may be 
—the hemorrhoids of Luther, the scabs of Calvin, the claws of 
Huss, the spittle of Zwingh, the blisters of Socinus, the blotches 
of Wesley, the corns of Fox, the catarrh of Spener, the chil- 
blains of Jansen, the crusts of Arius. Leave to the Italians 
their poverty; it is the widow of their honored Saint Francis. 
Leave them their ignorance; it is the same as that of Saint 
Peter, and the same as that recommended by the Imitation of 
Christ and by the Fool of Christ, Jacopone. . . . Leave, 
us under the tyranny of the Pope; it is a tyranny established 
by Christ, the tyranny of a father, and we infinitely prefer it 
to the tyranny of pastors, or quacks (or Quakers), of consis- 
tories, and of books. We medievalists still’ hold to the bull 
Unam Sanctum which says: “We declare and pronounce that 
it is absolutely necessary to salvation for every human crea- 
ture to be subject to the Roman pontiff.” ’ ” 
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WE ARE IN A PERIOD OF REVISION OF MAJOR IDEAS. NoT LONG 
ago we supposed that the age of barbarism in warfare was 
past; now we know better. We have long felt secure in the 
stability of modern civilization; now we are wondering whether 
it can escape a collapse. We used to believe that democracy 
was the ideal and ultimate form of government; now we are 
discovering that in actual practice it hands us over to the rule 
of the political boss and the corrupt ring. It is not many 
years since education was the thing needed to fit every one for 
the duties of life; now even educators are beginning to advocate 
more discrimination in sending young people to college, while 
the moral conditions in some of these institutions have become 
almost a scandal. We have been believing that the Christian 
churches were slowly approaching some kind of unity; now we 
find that as the vertical divisions begin to diminish serious 
horizontal cleavage threatens. 

And so we come to that great fetish of recent times, sci- 
ence. Here must be something sure, for it is based on discov- 
ered truths, and the more truth man learns the better is he. 
But to our dismay we hear that science is turning pessimistic. 
In discussing the question of the perils of modern science a 
writer in The New York Times, after briefly speaking of the 
present perils to civilization, continues: 


“The greatest of these dangers, according to a number of 
leading European thinkers, is the progress of science. Prob- 
ably the most striking change wrought by the war and its after- 
math in contemporary thought is the demolition of the nine- 
teenth century dogma that the extension of scientific discov- 
ery confers an absolute boon upon humankind. Indeed, for 
many of us today it is difficult to conceive of the fatuous op- 
timism of our fathers and elder brothers who held that a more 
thorough and comprehensive control of the forces of nature 
necessarily promoted the happiness of the greatest number— 
that progress, in a word, coincided with betterment. How this 
belief came to fasten itself upon the mind of Western humanity 
(for Orientals, apart from the parvenu Japanese, always dis- 
trusted it) might form the subject of a fascinating inquiry. 
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From the perspective of our disillusionment that optimism ap- 
pears closely akin to a child’s enthusiasm over a new toy. 

“The habit of thought which measures happiness in terms 
of mechanical inventions—their number, efficiency and diffu- 
sion among the populace—is still strong with the majority, 
especially in America. Normal people guard their supersti- 
tions just as jealously as neurotics guard their complexes. It 
is held that if one motor car is a good thing, two motor cars 
are twice as good, and two million motor cars two million times 
as good. But the advancement of technical science has over- 
taken this simple progression. Thirty years ago flying by 
heavier-than-air machines was still regarded as an impossibil- 
ity. Twenty years ago it was an accomplished fact. Six years 
ago German airplanes dropped on England explosives at the 
rate of twelve tons a month. Today it would be perfectly 
easy for French airplanes to drop on England explosives at 
the rate of two hundred tons a day. That is an aspect of sci- 
entific evolution that is beginning to attract notice. But it is 
an aspect of the dangers of technical science in their crudest 
form. Science works for the destruction of civilization through 
channels much subtler and further reaching. 

“The greatest symbol of our age is Frankenstein. Yester- 
day Samuel Butler’s vision in ‘Erewhon’—man’s revolt against 
the machine—was derided as the phantasm of a fevered brain. 
Today it is regarded as the precise statement of a very real 
case. ‘Tomorrow it may be proclaimed as the working pro- 
gram of a mass movement. 

‘Most apprehensive of all are the men of science them- 
selves, who are in a position to know best. To be sure, Sir 
Oliver Lodge declared recently that scientific research must 
go on regardless of the uses to which its results may be put. 
But this defiant attitude of fiat scientia, perat mundus is not 
shared by many of his most distinguished contemporaries. 
Almost on the same day another great British scientist, Sir 
Richard Gregory, warned against the dangers of entrusting 
the weapons of science to a humanity intellectually and morally 
not educated to their use. And we have heard repeatedly of the 
disastrous consequences that may follow upon the release of 
atomic energy, which today is regarded as a possibility of a 
future none too remote.” 


THE WORK OF THE ARCHEOLOGIST IN PALESTINE MUST BE FULL 
of interest to the Bible student. Some of the historical state 
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ments in the Old Testament refer to matters about which but 
little is known at present, but there is reason to hope that the 
spade may reveal much to supplement them. The Palestine 
Exploration Fund and The Daily Telegraph (London) sent out 
a joint expedition to the Holy Land, and Professor R. A. S. 
Macalister, its leader, has written for that paper an account 
of the solution of one of the historical problems of the Old 
Testament. According to this investigator, Millo, referred to 
several times in connection with David and Solomon, has been 
found and identified. The Living Age, after citing several pas- 
sages which name the place, continues, with its own comment 
and a quotation from Professor Macalister: 


“This is the literary material which Professor Macalister 
finds to correspond ‘almost uncannily’ with the archeological 
evidence still in the ground :— 

““*We should find a fortress built, filling a breach in the 
wall, and we have found it. That tower should show signs of 
a later repair under stress of imminent danger, and it does. 
There should be a fortification wall built “inward from” the 
tower, and there is. There should be no conspicuous fortifica- 
tion here earlier than the time of Solomon, and there is not. 
Absolutely everything that we know about Millo—except the 
murder of Joash, which could hardly be expected to leave 
recognizable traces—is reflected in the structures which have 
now passed under the reader’s eye. In the absence of inscrip- 
tions, none of which have come to light, I venture to say that 
these coincidences constitute the strongest possible argument 
in favor of the claim that Millo has been discovered, and a 
hitherto unsolved problem of the Bibliotopography of Jerusa- 
lem settled.’ 

“Having made his discoveries, Professor Macalister is 
taking the unusual step of covering them up again with earth. 
It is not practicable to remove what he has found for perma- 
nent shelter in museums, and bitter experience has convinced 
him that to leave the stonework above ground would simply be 
inviting the fellaheen to make a stone quarry of it. 

“The location of the ancient City of David solves a great 
problem of Biblical history, but with it go other remarkable 
discoveries. ‘Some of the walls and towers go back to the 
Jebusite period, or as far as 2000 3.c. The City of David 
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itself belongs to about 1000 B.c., and the additions built by 
King Hezekiah bring us down close to Nebuchadnezzar’s havoc 
in the seventh century s.c. Far above these, in the upper 
strata, lie interesting remains of Roman and Byzantine occu- 
pation during the Christian era.” 


Is PALESTINE TO BECOME AGAIN A DISTINCTLY JEWISH COUNTRY, 
a region peopled by its ancient race returning with modern 
training and equipment? Many students of prophecy believe 
so, and the attention given to that land in late years would 
seem to encourage their views. Professor Elwood Mead of the 
University of California, an authority on colonization, has 
made a thorough study of the Jewish situation in Palestine, at 
the request of the World Zionist Organization, and a short 
time ago reported conditions there, with respect to the Jews, 
at a meeting of the Palestine Foundation Fund. It seems 
strange to compare Palestine and California, yet this is what 
he does in the course of his most interesting account: 


“Palestine is destined to become the California of Asia as 
a result largely of the participation of American Jews in the 
rebuilding of the Jewish National Homeland. Within the com- 
ing five years it will again play a great role in the history of 
the world. Palestine bears a remarkable resemblance to Cali- 
fornia, and agricultural science, skill in cultivation, and care 
and thoroughness in marketing will work the same surprising 
results in Palestine that have been wrought in California and 
also in Australia. Benjamina, one of the most flourishing Jew- 
ish colonies in Palestine, is composed entirely of gradu- 
ates of the California College of Agriculture. The 
site of this colony was once a_ pestilential swamp, 
which these pioneers drained and built up just as 
scores of other Jewish colonies were established. At 
Benjamina, they are proving that anything possible in 
Southern California is also possible in their Homeland. 
Science, skill, and industry can make of the plain of Esdraelon 
and the Valley of Jezreel as great a picture of rural charm 
and agricultural opulence as now gladdens one’s vision in going 
from Los Angeles to San Bernardino. The rise from the Coast 
at Jaffa to the summit of the Judean plateau at Jerusalem is 
duplicated when one travels from Sacramento to Colfax. There 
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are the rolling grain fields, then the orchards and vineyards 
and finally the rocky hill slopes, only California has not had 
its higher slopes denuded of trees by generations of nomads. 

“The Jews are bringing to their ancient Homeland the 
same optimism and energy characteristic of my home state, 
California. A striking example of this is Jaffa and its suburb, 
Tel-Aviv. Jaffa is an Arabic city of 15,000 people, which looks 
as though the only change of a thousand years had been to 
make the houses a little blacker. Alongside Jaffa is the mod- 
ern city of Tel-Aviv, also of 15,000 people, all of them Jews. 
This new city has in the last six years grown like Jonah’s 
gourd. Fifteen years ago it was a barren sand waste. Now 
it has wide paved streets, modern plumbing, attractive and 
costly buildings lighted by electricity. One business street a 
mile long had not been staked out three years ago. There is 
nothing on this planet with which to compare the modern 
miracle of Tel-Aviv except that marvel of confidence and 
vision, Los Angeles. The modern flour mill at Haifa, the elec- 
tric lights at Tel-Aviv, the hydro-electric development at Tibe- 
rias, the provisions for adequate water and sanitation at Jeru- 
salem, are all evidences of Jewish acumen and ability. They 
have no question as to the ultimate success of the Jewish 
Homeland project. 

“The Zionist colonies on Lake Tiberias and the upper end 
of the Jordan Valley are worth crossing the Atlantic to see. 
With their neat modern homes and tree-bordered streets, they 
are centuries ahead of the windowless, unshaded mud houses 
of the nearby Arabic villages.” 


THERE IS GOOD EVIDENCE FOR THE CLAIM THAT AMERICA HAS 
developed its own kind of individual, and it is surely beyond 
question that this country has its own distinct social charac- 
ter. This is the inheritance from a rugged ancestry of the 
pioneer type. It takes a superior sort of courage, energy, per- 
sistence, and hope to go out from settled countries into new 
and unsubdued regions to establish homes and build a common- 
wealth. When to the best natural qualities of human nature 
is added an unconquerable religious faith, the fine influence of 
the early settlers is discernible for generations. Such pioneer 
stock was prominent in colonial America, and until recent years’ 
there were still great tracts of country that demanded much 
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the same sort of hearts and minds to bring them within the 
bounds of Christian civilization. 

In such souls and such conditions we find the sources of 
our American character, a character whose religious as well as 
social expression has made Christian America so active in 
religious enterprises of all kinds. The British historian, Hilaire 
Belloc, has very vividly and concisely analyzed the social as- 
pect of our American life, when contrasting it with that of 
Europe, in an article in The Atlantic Monthly. These two 
paragraphs form the nucleus of his study: 


“What is the essential mark of the American social 
spirit? Its essential is publicity: the spirit of the market- 
place. The contact of individual with individual is indefinitely 
more continuous and more frequent in America than east of 
the great water, on the farther shore. To us Europeans rudely 
surprising, this publicity is the note of all American things. 
It runs through every manifestation of American life and 
colors the whole. With us the market-place, the Forum, is a 
special meeting-place, privacy the rule. With the Americans 
the Forum is the habit of all life. In the Old World corpora- 
tion stands separate from corporation, community from com- 
munity, family from family, and the rest; among the Ameri- 
cans the sub-units—individuals, families, corporations—are 
possessed of a ceaseless molecular activity, as it were, and that 
especially of the individual; each affecting each directly and 
constantly. The interaction is perpetual between each man and 
his neighbors of whatever category of neighborhood. It is a 
quality like that which our physical scientists put forward 
as their guess at the constitution of a gas, distinguishing it 
from that of a fluid, a violent rapidity of motion in the par- 
ticles. It is the extension to the highest degree of what the 
great Greeks of antiquity called the political nature of man: 
his civic character. It is the extreme of what is much more 
falsely called, in a characteristically modern metaphor, the 
gregarious quality of man; not in the sense of men’s tendency 
to act together in a great mass, like a herd (though that is 
one secondary consequence of the thing); but rather in its 
Heo) to make each man affirm his fellowship with his fel- 
ows. 

“For mtense individual contact and energy make for uni- 
formity. Let me emphasize that very important little para- 
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dox. There is no contradiction between the intensity of indi- 
vidual action and an almost mechanical similarity in general 
action. On the contrary, the two go together; and where the 
activity of the individual, his desire to depend upon himself, 
and his consequent energy in action, are pushed to their fur- 
thest limit, there you will have also the most repeated contact 
between individuals, and, as a consequence, the most uniform 
result. That is why the uniformity of American life is so 
striking for the European observer.” 


> 


“A REPUBLIC,” REMARKS THE Boston HeEratp, “Is THE 
form of government in which those who will not vote denounce 
the choices of those who do.” 

For clear, penetrating diagnosis of actual political con- 
ditions, as contrasted with ideals and accepted theories, few 
surpass Frank Exline in his remarkable little volume, Politics. 
His short, vivid sentences reveal the shortcomings of all pres- 
ent forms of government, and the weaknesses of our boasted 
democracy are mercilessly portrayed. The thinking citizen 
is made to feel in this day those social and political tremors 
that have been the forerunners of disaster to nations in the 
past, and he realizes that America is not exempt from the his- 
toric laws of cause and effect. In his chapter on Sovereignty 
Mr. Exline says: 

“Certainly no sovereign act, such as the adoption of a 
constitution, or the enactment of ordinary legislation, ever 
was performed by the unanimous action of the people at large, 
but only by a majority of the number who participate,—which 
sometimes is far short of a majority of all citizens. Thus sup- 
posed sovereignty of the people actually is exercised generally 
by a minority. In such instances popular sovereignty becomes 
minority sovereignty.” 

One of the immediate perils in America is the voter’s in- 
difference to his political responsibility. The forces of evil 
are well organized and alert—and they get out their vote. 
Macaulay long since pointed out that, if America ever suffered _ 
disaster, it would be when her better citizens were too deeply — 
engrossed in their private affairs to fulfill the obligations of 
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citizenship. It is the duty of pastors to lay upon the hearts 
of their people what they owe to their fellow-citizens and the 
generations to come in the matter of keeping in office upright 
and able officials. 

Mr. H. E. Woolever, Editor of The National Methodist’ 
Press, has given some figures to show the lax concern of the 
better citizens respecting the ballot, and some facts that fore- 
tell who will be our political masters if loyal Americans fail to 
exercise their rights. Here is a condensation of his warning: 


“Americans, once proud of manhood suffrage and ready 
to fight for representation, are surrendering this high privi- 
lege. Today, there is not in Washington a high public official 
who was elected by a majority of the people, nor by a majority 
of those possessing the franchise. Even the best men in the 
nation cannot realize their highest ideals with the conscious 
support of the best type of American citizens. 

“Tf America does not arouse herself, she will rapidly take 
the road of the republics of the past. This is not the oratori- 
cal note of a Fourth of July speech; it is the inescapable con- 
clusion from authentic evidence. Take some figures as a back- 
ground. On the average, only about 35 per cent of the possible 
vote is cast in an election. During a Presidential election, by 
the expenditure of millions of dollars, the percentage is in- 
creased slightly. Good men elected to office must be ever con- 
scious that the majority of the American people didn’t care 
much as to who was chosen. . 

_ “In the Presidential election of 1920, only 44 per cent of 
those eligible voted and Warren G. Harding was elected by a 
total vote of 16,147,359, or 26.5 per cent of the voting strength 
of the country. If President Harding had received all the 
votes cast, he would not have had a majority of the maximum 
voting strength of the nation.” 

“It is in the old States that the smallest percentage of 
voters cast their ballots, while in the newer States, like Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nevada and New Mexico, the percentage goes 
up the scale. 

“In the older States the quest for wealth and ease has evi- 
dently so absorbed our American stock that the politicians 
with cleverly controlled voting blocs have very largely taken 
charge of government affairs. In cities and election divisions 
having large foreign and racial groups, Americans have largely 
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surrendered to the controlled voters and real democracy has 
been permitted to die.” 

“The Roman Catholic Church, which exercises a remark- 
able political influence with large foreign-born groups, is op- 
posed to democracy. This is evident not alone in the govern- 
ment of its ecclesiastical and temporal affairs, but by the 
declarations of Pope, cardinals and priests. Its whole history 
leaves no question as to its being anti-democratic. President 
Roosevelt, whose insight into Americanism is unquestioned, 
sensed this when he said: ‘The Roman Catholic Church is in no 
way suited to this country, and can never have any great per- 
manent growth except through immigration, for its thought is 
Latin and entirely at variance with the dominant thought of 
our country and institutions.’ 

“There is no need to fight these anti-democratic elements, 
for the true Americans doubtless outnumber the undemocratic 
voters four to one. But there is every reason why those who 
love the American ideal of government must arise and do their 
duty as citizens, or these ideals will not be perpetuated. What- 
ever surveys we have been able to find show that the foreign- 
born voters in the Eastern States cast four times as many 
votes per thousand as do the American born. With 35 per 
cent of electorate determining the choice of the nation’s execu- 
tive and legislative officers, it is easy to see what this means. 

“The Protestant movement was the mother of our democ- 
racy. The child will die unless the Protestant churches awake 
to the truth that democratic government is one of the expres- 
sions of Christ’s Kingdom and arouse themselves to foster and 
preserve it. The preservation of democratic government and 
the dissemination of its benefits to all within our borders are a 
home missionary responsibility of first and largest importance.” 


So LONG HAS THE PUBLIC ATTENTION BEEN FIXED UPON THE 
evils of alcohol and the fight to overthrow the liquor business, 
that another and possibly worse enemy to human society has 
quietly entrenched itself—the traffic in narcotics. Captain Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, as President of the International Nar- 
cotic Education Association, has written in its Bulletin No. 3, 
that law alone has so far failed to cope with the peril. The 
matter was first brought to the government’s attention in 1912 
and, two years later, Congress passed the Harrison Anti-nar-_ 
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cotic Act. “That law,” says Captain Hobson, “has been in 
full operation ever since, and now as high as 60 per cent of 
the time of federal courts is taken up with narcotic cases. 
More than half of all prisoners sent to the federal penitentiary 
at Leavenworth are violators of the anti-narcotic laws.” 

In such a state of affairs education on the subject is 
vitally important. Two extracts from the Bulletin referred 
to will help to explain the present reign of crime: 


“Recruiting goes on chiefly among the young. The aver- 
age age of the heroin addict is twenty-three. The majority 
must have been recruited before the age of twenty. Peddlers 
are recruiting in the schools. 

“The method is simple. The young people are given a 
‘snow-party.’ The ‘snow’ is heroin. It is at first supplied free. 
Just a little on the wrist and a whiff constitutes a ‘party.’ 
Such a ‘party’ once a day will make an addict of a high school 
boy or girl in a short time. 

“A government report asserts that a youth will become an 
addict in ten days, and a mature man in thirty days. 

“Formerly the medical profession believed ten per cent of 
addicts could be cured if sent to hospitals for regular treat- 
ment. The doctors followed up the ten supposed to be cured, 
and found that nine of them reverted. 

“The person becoming an addict is going into the most 
abject bondage, the most horrible slavery that can be con- 
ceived. The scientific world calls these addicts ‘the living 
dead.’ 

“Habit-forming drugs single out the nervous system, con- 
centrating on the upper brain. The destructive effect is swift. 
The thought-centers, the neurons and connecting nerve-fibers, 
are quickly damaged. Functioning of faculties in that part of 
the brain becomes weaker and weaker as compared to the activ- 
ities of older and tougher centers in the base of the skull. 

“The upper brain is the shrine of the spirit, the site of 
the moral and spiritual attributes. The lower brain contains 
the earlier developed centers, seat of all motives of self- 
interest. 

“Hence the effect of narcotic degeneracy is more and more 
to make the victim anti-social, as becoming a species different 
than his own; a species on the plane of the brute, with brute 
cunning and cruelty, directed by the intelligence and reason- 
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ing power of the man. It is important to understand this, be- 
cause we find now that nearly all crimes of violence, such as 
daring robberies and hold-ups involving murder, are com- 
mitted by addicts.” 


“Although only a fraction of the addicts are known, due 
to the secretive nature of their activities as such, a treasury 
department report shows that there are about 1,250,000 known 
addicts in the United States, and that twenty-five per cent of 
these are not usefully employed. This means that many thou- 
sands of addicts must secure their dope supply in some ques- 
tionable manner, presumably by illegal methods—theft, rob- 
bery, banditry, and often murder. 

“In addition to this, there are many thousands of illegal 
dope-peddlers: men and women who are making their living 
without the pale of the law, criminals and enemies to society. 
Many addicts spend as high as $15 a day to satisfy their 
craving for these drugs. Users of narcotics need large 
incomes.” 


THE RAPID MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM THE FARMS 
to the cities is beginning to propound some very serious prob- 
lems for the next generation or so. One of these is the pro- 
viding of adequate medical service in the rural sections. Al- 
ready that staunch and noble character, the country doctor, 
seems about to disappear entirely from some districts. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult, in prosperous farming com- 
munities as well as in those less favored, for families a few 
miles out from town to secure medical attention, even in urgent 
cases. The old family doctors are dying off, and an insufli- 
cient number of young men are seeking to step into their 
places. 

The church, in encouraging young people to enter social 
service, may soon find in the dearth of rural physicians and 
nurses a most important field. Some idea of the need even 
now may be gathered from these figures quoted by a writer in 
the American Journal of Clinical Medicine: 


“The Journal of the American Medical Association is re- 
sponsible for statistics showing that, while in 1901, there were 
159 medical colleges in the United States, and 5,444 medical 
graduates; in 1921, the number of colleges had shrunk to 81, 
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and the graduates to 2,529—a reduction of very nearly one- 
half in each case. These figures show a real and general lessen- 
ing in the number of medical men throughout the United States 
as a whole. When to this is added the further fact that, in the 
rural sections of the country—notably of the East and South 
—the average age of the physicians ranges from fifty years up- 
ward, while almost no young men are coming in to take the 
places of those who are passing away, it is easy to see what is 
in store in the not distant future—unless, indeed, some means 
can be devised to overcome this unequal distribution of medical 
men. 

“A report of the Committee on Medical Education, re- 
cently made to the Philadelphia Medical Society, says that it 
is generally admitted that there is a scarcity of doctors, 
especially in the rural districts and small towns of Pennsylva- 
nia. Even in the cities, there are not medical men enough to 
serve as interns, physicians in out-patient departments, and 
junior physicians in hospitals. Authorities differ as to the 
proper ratio of physicians to the population, the estimates 
ranging from one for each 500 to one for each 700 persons, a 
fair average being one for each 600. The city of Philadelphia 
was reported as having one to 526 persons, and Pittsburgh 
one to 447, Leaving out these two large cities, the proportion 
in the rest of the State was practically one physician for 1,000 
persons.” 


IT wOULD SEEM THAT RURAL CONDITIONS WILL HAVE TO BE. 


radically readjusted in various ways if they are long to remain 
acceptable to any great portion of our wide-awake American 
young people. The country church has been having consider- 
able attention, and the country school is coming into its share. 
No amount of intelligent planning or expenditure of money is 
going to do the whole work, however. There must be a realiza- 
tion that rural America offers a vast and rich field of service, 
that it calls to young men and women of talent and training 
to turn from the alluring life of the city to engage in the 
splendidly patriotic task of raising country life to a higher, 
more efficient, and more attractive level. Fortunately the move- 
ment toward consolidation of schools is helping to improve the 
situation, but the magnitude of the problem is indicated by 
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Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education for 
New York, who gives this analysis, in School Life: 


“About one-fourth of the total rural-school enrollment and 
45 per cent. of the rural teaching corps are housed in one- 
room schools of the crudest sort. There are upwards of two 
hundred thousand of these one-room buildings in the United 
States, and a fairly large percentage of them were constructed 
at least forty years ago, despite the fact that school architec- 
ture and equipment have been advancing by leaps and bounds 
during that time. Four-fifths of them have no provision for 
heating and ventilation, except the old unjacketed stove and 
the rickety windows, respectively, and nine-tenths of the 
buildings are not properly lighted. In at least 90 per cent. the 
seating is poor and unadjustable, and often where the seats 
could be arranged to suit the pupil this has never been given 
consideration. Where in the cities some four-fifths of the 
teachers have had at least the minimum amount of standard 
training—that is, two years beyond the high school—in the 
country less than one-twentieth have so qualified; and the turn- 
over in rural teachers each year is just about 50 per cent. In 
general, the country districts can rarely secure any except the 
youngest, most immature, and least experienced young women 
for their schools. The better class of teachers, attracted by 
improved living conditions, assured tenure, larger salaries, pro- 
fessional companionship, and opportunities for growth and 
promotion, are largely drained off into the cities. As a natural 
result, scholastic progress in the rural schools is greatly 
handicapped, and, on the average, children of the same age 
are at least a year or two behind those in the cities. Moreover, 
in innumerable instances it is all but impossible for the farm 
children, however bright, to secure a high-school training, for 
there is nothing of the sort anywhere in their neighborhood 
and no facilities are available for board or transportation.” 


WE SEEM TO BE DEVELOPING AN ARISTOCRACY OF HIGHER EDU- 
cation. The young man or woman who has been unable to real- 
ize the desire for a college education is almost led to feel that 
life must be a failure. This is a fallacy that educational leaders 
should be the first to expose. Only a small percentage of people 
in general are naturally qualified to make the best use of purely 
scholarly attainments, and a much smaller proportion can ~ 
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secure the opportunity to use them professionally. But the 
great mass of our youth should be taught to prize any type of 
study that will make life finer and higher. One of the most 
promising departures in education is that which is putting 
into actual practice the great principle of Comenius, “Learn 
by doing.” Writing in The World’s Work upon Insuring 
Domestic Tranquility, William McAndrew has recently said: 


“What the rural and village schoolmasters are doing to 
insure tranquility through greater prosperity of the farmer 
the city superintendents of schools for the last half-century 
have been paralleling by attention to the encouragement of 
industrial pursuits. Commercial accounting has long held an 
important place among common studies. The improvement of 
manufacturing processes is newer but universal in the larger 
cities. In textile centers the public schools give courses in cloth 
making. Everywhere the care of engines, motors, automobiles, 
electrical appliances is taught. Girls’ classes studying the 
mechanism of sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, houschold 
devices, typewriters, and motor cars, are popular everywhere. 
The expense of maintaining plants in which the great variety 
of machinery used in industry can be studied, each by the 
intending mechanic, is met by a codperative arrangement by 
which the manufacturer and the schoolmaster share in the 
training of the workman in the factory itself. In 1908 Her- 
man Schneider, Dean of the School of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, presented to a convention of producers 
the plan developed and used by him for the division of the stu- 
dents’ time between the commercial shop and the class room. 
Through the efforts of Daniel Simonds, his city, Fitchburg, 
introduced the scheme into its schools. It has become a gen- 
eral feature of city education. The pupils who elect it are 
paired; one boy works this week in the manufacturer’s plant, 
his partner is in school. Next week they change places, and 
so on through the three years of the usual high-school period. 
Coordinating officers visit the young people in their shops and 
report to the school the kind of book-instruction needed to 
round out the training. This is a system of learning while 
earning, for the workers are paid by the manufacturer. 

“The main argument for the support of this system is the 
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increased number of citizens given more education. Along with 
the applied science and mathematics these workers receive are 
the usual cultural studies in reading, in history, and in the 
duties of citizens. In line with this have grown up the continu- 
ation schools which by state law require from four to eight 
hours’ school attendance a week of children below sixteen 
years of age who are wage earners in any capacity. Funda- 
mental in the requirements for these schools is training in the 
‘duties of citizenship.’ A review of editorials in the lay press 
indicates that the struggle of the schools to meet the national 
demand for citizens trained to industry is meeting a curious 
opposition from those most benefited by it. For a century the 
schoolmaster educated his patrons to believe that the highest 
prizes in life were won by the scholar trained in books. Now 
the teacher is confronted by this gospel of his predecessor 
taught so well that, as a New York Herald editorial says: 
“The average father cherishes the fallacy that the opportuni- 
ties in the trades and technical callings are inferior to the 
goals that have been aimed at by high schools and colleges.’ 
Mr. Coler of the Westinghouse Company tells us that we have 
been too successful in attempting to make America ‘a white- 
collar nation.” We have turned out Phi Beta Kappa men to 
starve while plasterers get $25 a day. Robert Grant thinks 
the women the worse offenders. Father is delighted if daughter 
marries a blacksmith, but mother is satisfied with nothing less 
than a doctor, even though father-in-law must support him. 
So we have come to the point where teachers’ convention pro- 
grams are incomplete without some rousing talk on the duty 
of the school to magnify ‘the dignity of labor.’ ” 


WHATEVER THE WEAKNESS OF HUMAN SOCIETY, HOWEVER FALSE 
its ideals, however mistaken in its leadership, it still gropes for 
something better than it knows. The very struggle may in- 
volve much that is wrong and painful, but the mass has an 
inherent vitality that will grow in some direction. Like new 
shoots from an old stump, civilization seeks ever to carry on. 
Where sound religious principles supply the motive and the 
guidance there is hope of larger and better things. One of 
the remarkable phenomena of our present time is the uprising 
of the youth of Germany in its strong but sometimes ill-directed 
demand for a freer, broader, better existence. The essential 
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meaning of this Jugendbewegung, Youth Movement, may be 
gathered from a few paragraphs of an article by Meyrick 
Booth in The Nation and the Athenaeum, London: 


“One of the few bright spots in the perspective of modern 
life is the amazing development of this movement. From a 
small beginning a few years before the war in the neighbor- 
hood of Berlin, the Jugendbewegung has assumed immense pro- 
portions, and now totals some million or more members. 

“The nature of this phenomenon is but little understood 
outside Germany—and, indeed, it cannot be fully grasped save 
by those who are well acquainted with German psychology and 
present-day social conditions. A foreigner sees crowds of 
young fellows and girls marching out into the country with 
guitar and song, or traveling for days together from town to 
town, singing or dancing in exchange for their night’s lodg- 
ing. ‘What is this?’ he cries—and is told, ‘Oh, these are the 
Wandervogel, boys and girls of the Jugendbewegung.’ He 
sees the external side of this new life, the singing, marching, 
dancing, camping; the great reunions in country houses, when 
hundreds ‘gather for the week-end, or for a holiday conference; 
but he does not know enough of the unique inward history of 
the movement to know that it is something radically different 
from any boy-scout or holiday-fellowship organization, or from 
anything known outside Germany. 

“The German Jugendbewegung is a revolution. It is not— 
like, say, the boy scouts—a training-school for youth, more or 
less organized by grown-ups for the betterment of the young 
generation. It was not started by teachers, or parents, or any 
other adults, as a movement for young people. It is not a 
movement for youth; it is a movement by youth. 

“The Jugendbewegung is a revolt of the healthy young 
men and women of Germany against the decadence and mate- 
rialism of the modern world. It began largely as a rebellion 
against educational and parental authority, and went to ex- 
treme and very dangerous lengths in casting off the restraints 
and discipline of the home and school.” 

“Dr. F. W. Foerster, in his book, Jugendseele, considers 
that the following are the main characteristic features of the 
movement, common to all the different groups and tendencies :— 

“1. Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls, and young 
men and women, have been brought into contact with Nature, 
taught to appreciate the simple beauties of their homeland, and 
given a taste for wholesome open-air pleasures. 
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“2. A desire has been aroused for a simpler and purer life, 
in food, clothing, and in general conduct. 

“3. The old Germany has been rediscovered in song, dances, 
tales, games, manners; and best of all in the souls of the young 
people themselves. 

“4. A sound instinct has grown up in condemnation of 
modern decadence, laxity, coarseness, and lack of truth; and 
the young generation has begun to take a firm stand against 
national deterioration and immorality. Here we see a breaking- 
through of spontaneous ethical and religious impulses. 

“5. There is a development of a new spirit of brotherhood 
within the nation, brought about by the mingling of classes and 
the return to realities.” 

“At its best, it is an attempt to throw off the evil heritage 
of the nonmoral materialism of the last hundred and more 
years of European history, and to get back to simple funda- 
mentals from which a fresh start can be made. At its worst, 
it shows excesses and exaggerations called forth by the resolve 
of youth to have nothing whatever to do with the authority 
and conventions of the preceding age. Without this determined 
rejection of the existing system, it would, however, have been 
impossible to make a clean start, nor would the movement have 
been able to gather such a sweeping impetus.” 


THE DIFFICULTIES ARISING OUT OF THE WAR SEEM TO BE THE 
occasion rather than the cause of the fears for the future 
peace of Europe. The real trouble lies in those chronic race 
antagonisms that defy all pacific schemes for finally disposing 
of them. After what the Continent has suffered, to go back no 
further than August 1, 1914, it might reasonably be hoped 
that the nations there would spare no effort to cancel every 
political, religious, and racial difference that might endanger 
lasting peace. Yet it seems that the people of Europe, in 
forecasting the next few decades, are deliberately and with 
almost a species of fatalism, counting upon another great con- 
flict as a practical certainty. That experienced observer of 
European affairs, Frank H. Simonds, after a recent trip 
abroad, had an article in The Review of Reviews in which were 
several statements that go to show this. Speaking of the Dawes 
Report, he says: 
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“Europe is not in a mood to make a general and final liqui- 
dation of age-long differences. Permanent peace by under- 
standing, such as Mr. Wilson dreamed of is not in the least in 
mind now. No, what one is facing is an almost universal desire 
to find a modus vivendi, a basis of living without a new war in 
our time. Europe is not thinking of dismissing war from the 
area of possibility by a great, general liquidation. 

“After all that is not the European way. What Europe is 
thinking about is some adjustment that will enable men and 
women to live without new hostilities for the rest of their lives. ”’ 

“No great European problem has been settled. No one on 
the Continent believes any of these great problems can be set- 
tled—that the Poles and the Germans, the Hungarians and the 
Czechs, the Rumanians and the Russians can be brought to a 
common acceptance of existing frontiers as a basis for world 
peace. The Italian hatred of the French, and to a degree of 
the British, is almost beyond belief. 

“But despite these continuing national, racial and tribal 
rivalries and jealousies, which will remain and must make war 
in the future if they are not presently adjusted in a manner 
no one can even dream of as possible, my own impression is 
that Europe is in no mood for a new struggle and is honestly 
and sincerely seeking to find some escape from all the immedi- 
ate threats of conflict. 

“To sum up, then, my European excursion made me feel 
that Europe was at least nearer to a viable adjustment—not a 
permanent solution, of course, of its war and post-war prob- 
lems than at any moment since the Armistice, nearly six years 
ago; that the real test, the real question, was discoverable in 
the German elections and the returns from this election might 
settle the current of European history for next two or three 
decades at the very least. 

“By contrast, both at Geneva and in Paris, I was con- 
vinced that Europe had finally rejected American views as ex- 
pressed in American conceptions of the League of Nations and 
the Wilsonian policies. It had rather consciously reverted to 
Continental European habits of political thought. Under- 
neath surface adjustments I am assured there will survive all 
of the old fundamental divergences between races and nations, 


which at intervals have led to conflict ever since the Middle 
Ages.” 
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No OCCUPATION HAS EVER SO RUTHLESSLY OBLITERATED THE 
individuality of the one following it as has that of the common 
soldier. The more completely he has become simply a part of a 
vast machine, the better soldier has he been—‘* Theirs not to 
reason why.” But the iron plowshare of time is turning under 
even this tradition, for the new implements of modern war 
oblige the man in the ranks to possess a knowledge and intelli- 
gence his predecessors did not require. In fact, the army of our 
day demands and creates a different mentality and outlook 
than did the armed host of more remote warfare. In an article 
upon the awakening of India, appearing in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Professor Emil Lederer of the University of Heidel- 
berg has made some very suggestive remarks on this fact and 
has shown the effect of this change upon the country men- 
tioned : 


“Modern warfare can no longer be carried on with half- 
starved peasants as in the eighteenth century, with men who 
have learned subordination from childhood, who do not think, 
and who therefore do not learn to revolt. ‘Modern war has 
become industrialized. It is won in the end by brains and 
morale—not of the officers alone, but also of the common sol- 
diers. These new conditions obviously have innumerable im- 
portant consequences. Morale cannot be imposed upon the sol- 
dier by brute force. To post machine-guns behind one’s own 
troops may serve in anemergency,—as the example of Russia 
and Austria taught us,—but it will not do as a permanent sys- 
tem. The modern soldier is a man of the factory-worker type 
rather than the peasant type. He understands the spirit of 
solidarity, which is more than mere comradeship. Solidarity 
is active, not passive, comradeship; it extends to all the func- 
tions of his life; it seeks to shape man’s destiny, to better his 
status; it embraces far more than mere suffering, fighting, and 
enduring in common. Consider what a vast number of things 
the modern soldier must learn and understand. But you can- 
not confine mental development and an intellectual training to 
one side of a man’s nature. If you give him knowledge, you 
simultaneously give him will and desire. Instruction and ‘en- 
lightenment’ take the place of the corporal’s boot, particularly 
in a war fought for Democracy and the right of self-determi- 
nation. Who can reckon how many Indian troops in Europe 
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learned ‘dangerous thoughts’ from Wilson’s speeches—thoughts 
that are now re-echoing louder and louder from the Opposition 
benches in the Indian Parliament. 

“Of course, these ideals were intended for home consump- 
tion in the colonies, but new thoughts cannot be confined to 
prescribed areas. Armies have ceased to be machines; they 
have become complex organisms that think, understand, and 
act of their own motives. 

‘‘What a tremendous revolution thus occurred in the ideas 
of the Indian nation. The natives were summoned to fight 
against white men, to conquer white men—the white men to 
whom hitherto they had not even dared to lift their eyes upon 
a public highway. They were taught to destroy, to hew down 
the demigods whom they had hitherto reverenced as rich, born 
to command, all-powerful. They won victories in a war that 
swept them suddenly into a new world—a world, indeed, of 
unprecedented perils, horrors, and hardships, but a world that 
put. the native soldier in an entirely new relation to the social 
order. He was still a subordinate,it is true, but he was con- 
sciously a vital part of that social order; he was no longer a 
mere object, a mere thing, but a man bearing his share of a 
common burden and receiving the consideration due his dig- 
nity. He quickly learned to think; and a man who once begins 
to think never loses the faculty. The Indian troops came back 
from the war seeing through different eyes from those with 
which they stared stolidly upon an uncomprehended world when 
they left home. They came back conscious of their own power 
and merit.” 


TURKEY SEEMS TO WESTERNERS SO FAR REMOVED, NOT ONLY 
geographically, but religiously, socially, and politically, that 
readers have small interest in what goes on there, barring 
wars and massacres. However, that country is, through its 
progressive element, seeking to become a modern nation. The 
most recent step in that direction is the overthrow of the 
Califate (or Khaliphate) by the National Turkish Assembly, 
which also banished the Calif. So passes away the last ruler 
of “the house of Othman, son of Ertogrul—the dynasty which 
not only originally created the Ottoman State but embodied 
that State so completely that until the other day the Govern- 
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ment was called Ottoman and the people Othmanli after the 
founder’s name.” 


After they were victorious in 1922 the Nationalists deposed 
the Sultan-Calif, and the National Assembly took over the 
temporal power of the Calif, leaving only a sort of spiritual 
authority, making his position similar to that of the Pope after 
1871. But now this last stroke takes all authority from the 
nominal “super-sovereign” of the orthodox Moslem world, and 
the Calif has joined the long procession of exiled rulers. The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly has put very concisely the his- 
toric attitude of the Califate and the significance of its termi- 
nation: 


“As an institution the Khalifate (like the Holy Roman 
Empire) belongs to a phase in which each particular civiliza- 
tion formed, and deliberately formed, a closed universe in it- 
self—a universe which treated the rest of mankind as either 
contemptible or ignorant barbarians and the rest of the world 
as ‘daru’l harb’ or a ‘zone of war.’ The Khalifate may have 
been a centre of unity and concord for Moslems, but only at 
the price of fixing a gulf between all Moslems and infidels. And 
this was not mere theory. Until not much more than two cen- 
turies ago it was actually the principle on which the Ottoman 
Khalifate-Sultanate based its relations with Christian Powers 
or with dissenting Moslem Powers, like Persia. With these 
communities beyond the pale it regarded itself as being perma- 
nently and normally in a state of war, and, quite consistently, 
it showed the greatest reluctance to enter into treaties with 
them or into any other form of peaceful relationship based on 
equality of status and mutual recognition. It must be added 
that in the earlier days of the Ottoman Empire the Christian 
Powers themselves reciprocated this attitude. It has only 
gradually been broken down on either side, and, though a net- 
work of legal relationships has been built up, a certain moral 
gulf has remained. The present Turkish National movement is 
boldly striving to pass this gulf and to come over on to our 
Western ground. This ‘Westernising’ endeavour, viewed 
broadly, is an endeavour which deserves our sympathy because 
it offers the best prospect that has yet appeared of breaking 
down the barriers between Christendom and Islam and of find- 
ing room for the peoples of both religions in a single world- 
wide society of nations. Such a society of nations cannot pos- 
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sibly incorporate a Khalifate for which the rest of the world 
is ‘daru’l harb,’ any more than it can find a place for Holy 
Roman Empires or for Christian Orders like the Knights of 
the Sword. But it can find a place, side by side with the great 
and small national States of the West, for a national State of 
Turkey or of Egypt or of Afghanistan, so long as that State 
genuinely accepts the principles of international comity which 
are the acknowledged correlatives of national sovereignty in 
our Western system. There is no reason whatever to cast doubt 
upon the genuineness of the Turks’ intentions, of which they 
are giving further evidence in their attempts to reconstitute 
their internal political system, as well as their economic and 
social life, on Western lines. And if their present mood of icon- 
oclasm must find its victims, we need not regret overmuch that 
the Khalifate should be among their number. It is hardly an 
institution that makes for international solidarity in the broad- 
est sense, and it is not an historical accident that non-Sunni 
Persia, which has always repudiated the Ottoman Khalifate, 
has also been the first Moslem member of the League of 
Nations.” 
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BOOKS 
Tue Bercinnines or Curistianiry } 


The large number of new books dealing with some phase of 
the beginnings of Christianity reveals a reviving interest in the 
history of the early Christian church. The great popularity of 
H. G. Wells’ Outlines of History has made this period of in- 
terest to multitudes besides students of religion. Then the con- 
troversy between the Fundamentalists and Modernists has de- 
veloped to the point where each side instinctively realizes that 
this is the front to which the final battle for supremacy will 
eventually be pushed. For this reason the forces of scholar- 
ship are being massed upon this important sector. 

The two books whose titles are given above represent the 
very flower of modern critical scholarship’s position. The 
authors are men of prominence, unquestioned scholarship, and 
wide influence. Both have so thoroughly mastered the modern 
critical point of view that they feel perfectly at home in this 
field, and speak with a confidence and finality which makes them 
quite secure and independent of other authorities. They have 
passed distinctly away from the destructive over to the con- 
structive in their spirit. They gather up the results of the 
critical scholarship of the last fifty years, and put them forth 
as though there were little expectation of serious disagreement 
with their data. For this reason every student of religious be- 
lief should become acquainted with what these authors present. 

Dr. McGiffert’s book, The God of the Early Christians, 
consists of four lectures originally given before the Divinity 
School of Yale University in 1922 under the Nathaniel Wil- 
liam Taylor Foundation. The lectures are entitled: The God 
of Jesus and of Paul; The God of the Primitive Gentile Chris- 


1The God of the Early Christians. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
President of Union Theological Seminary in New York and Professor 
of Church History, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 200. 

The Rise of Christianity. By Frederick Owen Norton, Professor of 
New Testament Literature, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. xxvi+269. 
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tians; The God of the Theologians; Creation, Providence, and 
Judgment. Within the short compass of two hundred pages 
the reader is given the benefit of the wide knowledge of the 
literature of the early church Fathers which Dr. McGiffert 
possesses to such an exceptional degree. One significant quota- 
tion after another throws interesting light upon the beliefs of 
the periods and the theological and philosophical struggles 
which were going on. Dr. McGiffert holds himself very rigidly 
to the subject he has chosen, and the reader soon comes to 
know the God of the early Christians as he interprets their 
theological positions. Each chapter bristles with startling 
theological statements, and the scholarship of the present will 
have to reckon with them. In a sentence or two we will try to 
give the gist of each chapter. 

In Chapter I he tells us that the God of Jesus was the God 
of His people Israel. Contrary to the general opinion, he main- 
tains that Jesus did not go beyond the Old Testament prophets 
in preaching God’s love and forgiveness. Then he makes the 
still more surprising statement that nothing could be more 
erroneous than to believe that Jesus went beyond his 
countrymen in emphasizing the Fatherhood of God. (See p. 
13.) He concludes as follows: 

“Summing it all up, we may say that Jesus’ idea of God 
was wholly Jewish. At no point, so far as we can judge from 
the Synoptic Gospels, did he go beyond his peoples’ thought 
about God. His uniqueness, so far as his teaching goes, lay 
not in the novelty of it, but in the insight and unerring instinct 
with which he made his own the best in the thought of his coun- 
trymen.” (P. 21.) 

While this statement is made without any fear of contra- 
diction, we suspect that many Biblical scholars will be dis- 
posed to call it in question. The early disciples, Dr. McGiffert 
holds, held to the God of Jesus, but Paul makes the first great 
advance beyond the early disciples’ and Jesus’ view of God. 
His advance lay in the fact that he thought of God, not as 
the Father of men in general or of the Jewish nation, but as 
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the God of Christ and the Christians. Dr. McGiffert Says: 
“In other words, not men in general, but Christ and Christians 
alone are sons of God” (p. 25). It was by the recognition of 
Christ as the Son of God that Paul solves the problem created 
by his belief in the divinity of Christ. Dr. McGiffert is of the 
opinion that Paul was the first to call Jesus the Son of God. 
He agrees with Harnack when he says: “Whether Paul was 
the first to call Jesus the Son of God is uncertain. There is no 
evidence that the phrase was a Messianic title among the Jews 
of his day. As Dalman remarks, the reluctance on the part of 
the Jews to use the word God would make ‘Son of God’ an un- 
likely title for the Messiah. It is hardly probable, therefore, 
that it was used of Jesus by the early Jewish disciples. Nor, 
so far as we can judge, did Jesus call himself the Son of God.” 
(P. 28.) A little later he adds: “The use of the title Son of 
God for Jesus may have originated among the early Hellenistic 
Christians or, as seems to me more probable, with Paul him- 
self” (p. 30). The God of Paul is summed up in this passage: 

“The two independent and disparate conceptions of God 
lie side by side in Paul’s epistles. One (the substantial and 
mystical) is inseparably bound up with his experiential idea 
of Christianity as a religion of redemption, while the other is 
simply his heritage as a pious Jew. Not being a systematic 
theologian, he never tried to reconcile them.” (P. 33.) 

When it comes to this conception of the God of Paul, we 
fear that many Biblical scholars will also be inclined to ques- 
tion its truth. 

When we pass over into the second chapter, on The God 
of the Primitive Gentile Christians, we find Dr. McGiffert mak- 
ing the interesting assertion, that the God of these early Chris- 
tians was Jesus Christ. At no time was there any doubt as 
to the Deity of Jesus Christ, for their polytheism found no diffi- 
culty in making a place in it for another God. In Chapter ITI, 
The God of the Theologians, we learn that the real struggle 
was to get these early Gentile Christians to accept the God of 
the Old Testament. For here monotheism came directly into 
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conflict with their polytheistic faith. The theological fight of 
this period was, not as is generally imagined, an attempt to 
win belief in the Deity of Christ, but to win acceptance to 
the belief in the God of the Old Testament. The fight was in 
the interests of the Father, not the Son. This is a most in- 
teresting reversal of the popular idea and has something in “he 
Monotheism finally wins out, and the God of the Old Testament 
becomes the God of the Gentile Christian church. The last 
chapter, Creation, Providence, and Judgment, deals with the 
questions which naturally arise from the acceptance of the 
monotheistic belief in the God of the Old Testament and the 
Deity of Christ. What specific sphere of operation is each to 
have in the work of creation, in providence, in redemption, in 
judgment? The philosophical mind of the Greek had to con- 
front these problems. After much discussion and controversy 
the respective claims of each were satisfactorily adjusted by 
giving Jesus Christ equal representation in all the activities of 
the Godhead. 

A book of this character coming from such a distinguished 
scholar and Christian leader is bound to exert far-reaching in- 
fluence and to be accepted by many as the most reliable 
authority upon this subject. But when one realizes what liber- 
ties Dr. McGiffert has taken with the New Testament material, 
how ready he has been to accept many modern critical posi- 
tions which are as yet far from settled, and which the next ten 
years are sure to reverse, one cannot help wondering whether 
he has allowed this same controlling interest to guide him in 
the selection and interpretation of the positions of the early 
church Fathers. 

Professor Norton’s book, The Rise of Christianity, is pri- 
marily prepared for classroom use, but it is also intended for 
the non-student reader. As a pupil of Professor Ernest D. 
Burton he comes to his task thoroughly grounded in the mod- 
ern critical scholarship positions to which the divinity depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago has unqualifiedly committed 
itself. And as the book is published as one of the University 
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of Chicago Press series of Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 
it bears the stamp of that approval. As a representative of 
this school of religious interpretation Professor Norton has 
done his work well. The book in every way is a credit to the 
fine scholarship of its author. What has been attempted is 
accomplished in a most satisfactory manner. In fact, we are 
not acquainted with a better, more compact, and clearer ac- 
count of the natural way in which historic Christianity is sup- 
posed to have evolved. The reader is sure to be benefited by 
such a clear statement of this theory. 

There is nothing particularly new or startling in this 
book, but it does present the result of fifty years of critical 
study in very readable fashion. In every chapter it bears the 
marks of its origin and purpose. It takes the same liberties 
with the New Testament material which we find in Dr. McGif- 
fert’s book, and accepts as unquestioned many critical posi- 
tions which yet wait for proof. The selective process by which 
material is accepted and rejected is governed by the pre 
determined point of view, so that the conclusions are all cer- 
tain before the study begins. 

The table of contents is built up for student work and is 
very complete. It consists of an Introduction which gives the 
sources. These are five: Paul’s letters, The First Three Gos- 
pels, The Book of Acts, The Fourth Gospel and Other Canoni- 
cal Writings, Extra-canonical Sources. Twelve chapters fol- 
low, each with splendid subheads. Chapter I gives The General 
Field—universal empire, means of communication, political and 
social conditions, religion and morality of the period. Chapter 
II gives The Local Field—Palestine and its people, etc. Chap- 
ter III, The Beginning, deals with John the Baptist and Jesus’ 
early life, His call, His relation to John, the beginning of His 
public ministry. Chapter IV deals with Jesus’ Message, which 
is summed up in the Harnackian terms of the Kingdom of God. 
Chapter V deals with Jesus’ conflict with authorities. Chap- 
ter VI, with The Tragedy. Chapter VII, with The New Be- 
ginning. Chapter VIII, with The New Arena, which is the con- 
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flict with Judaism, the broadening field, the new name. Chapter 
IX, with The New Leader, who is Paul. Chapter X, with The 
New Program, which includes Paul’s work among the Gentiles. 
Chapter XI introduces a New Conflict. This time it is with 
the Judaizers. Chapter XII is entitled, The Victory. Then 
there follows an outline of a book to be written by the student, 
special topics for classroom discussion or assigned papers, & 
working bibliography, and a chronological table. 

In many features this is the most conveniently arranged 
book for the average student of which we have knowledge. And 
it will be widely used for these very features. Its excellence 
constitutes both its power and its peril. Until something bet- 
ter has been produced to take its place, it is destined to play a 
very large part in shaping the opinions of the younger gen- 
eration of students. For it must be remembered that this book 
and Dr. McGiffert’s both come from theological seminary pro- 
fessors and naturally will be accepted as most reliable guides 
in study. 

It is not necessary to devote much space to the material 
contained in Professor Norton’s work, for it is, most of it, the 
well-seasoned, stock material, familiar to all who are ac- 
quainted with the modern critical positions of New Testament 
interpretation. The Messianic consciousness of Jesus is dis- 
posed of according to the developing consciousness theory, 
which was in vogue twenty-five years ago. In explaining Jesus’ 
answer to the two disciples of John, to the latter’s question, 
“Art thou he that should come or look we for another?” Pro- 
fessor ‘Norton remarks: 

“During John’s imprisonment news came to him of Jesus’ 
activity and he sent some of his disciples to ask him if he 
were really the ‘Coming One.’ Jesus’ answer indicates that he 
was not yet ready to announce his messiahship. In fact, he 
probably was not yet thoroughly convinced in his own mind 
but was feeling his way and wanted John to judge for him- 
self.” (P. 46.) 

As has already been said, the message of Jesus is given 
in true Harnackian terms. The conflict of Jesus with the 
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authorities is worked out along the same lines, and the tragedy 
on Calvary is explained in the usual critical way. When Pro- 
fessor Norton comes to The New Beginning, he is confronted 
with the problem of the resurrection of Jesus, and here we find 
him pressed so hard that he is compelled to elaborate some- 
what the older critical theory of “thinking they saw Jesus.” 
This he does by attempting to throw upon Peter the full re- 
sponsibility for creating the belief that Jesus rose from the 
dead. He works out this theory by starting with the incident 
of Jesus’ appearing to the seven disciples in the early morning 
upon the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Fearing that we might 
mar the picture by shortening it, we will permit Professor Nor- 
ton to paint it himself: 


“It was natural that Peter should be the first to have this 
glad consciousness of his Master’s presence. * * * 

“In the Fourth Gospel is preserved a beautiful picture of 
Peter’s awakening from his brief period of distrust and 
despair. Long before daybreak, with his two closest friends, 
James and John, and several other disciples, he put out from 
the familiar shore in the boat, in which so often Jesus had 
been the chief passenger, and fished in the familiar waters of 
the Lake of Galilee. There, in the stillness:of the night, undis- 
turbed even by any success in catching fish, his mind naturally 
reverted to his lost'\Master who so often had sat in the boat 
and talked so wonderfully of the messianic Kingdom. He re- 
membered his confidence in his mission and its ultimate'triumph. 
Surely it could not be true that death could hold him, that his 
glorious mission'had ended in failure. Now dawn was break- 
ing and he remembered how the Great Teacher had prepared 
breakfast for his hungry followers at just such a time and in 
such'a place. His faith returned. ‘Jesus was standing on the 
beach!” 

“The impetuous disciple jumped from the boat and waded 
to the shore to meet his Master, and heard the beloved accents 
of his voice: ‘Simon, son of John, do you love me more than 
the others do?? * * * Three times came the searching 
question, three times the answer of faith, three times the com- 
mission. Yes, he realized that he loved more than the others 
and he answered the call to leadership. Never from that time, 
in whatever danger or stress, did he doubt that he had seen 
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his Master risen from the dead, and that conviction his enthu- 
siasm imparted to the others, and they too regained their faith. 
Again and again they ‘saw the Lord.’ He has ‘risen as he 
said.’ This conviction soon spread to other disciples, and on 
one occasion as many as 500 of them at once were gathered to- 
gether and were convinced that Jesus stood in their midst.” 
(P. 114 ff.) 

From this point on it is fairly easy sailing for the modern 
critical scholar. But the reader must not be misled as to the 
implications which are so artistically camouflaged in such an 
explanation of the disciples’ belief in the resurrection of Jesus. 
The whole experience is treated as a purely subjective fact. 
Professor Norton seems to be entirely unconscious of the psy- 
chological difficulties which his explanation encounters. It may 
seem perfectly satisfactory to a historical scholar to get rid 
of an objective historical event, which does not lend itself to 
the demands of a theory, by picking it up bodily and throwing 
it over into the realm of psychology, for most people seem to 
labor under the delusion that anything can happen within this 
realm because it is not governed by law as is the physical 
realm. 

But the psychologist finds his realm also governed by laws 
which cannot be violated any more readily than those of the 
physical realm. In other words, miracles do not happen any 
more naturally within the psychological realm than they do in 
the physical realm. Professor Norton and those who adopt his 
easy method of getting rid of the objective historical reality 
of the event of the Resurrection should realize that this ex- 
planation of the way Peter came to believe that Jesus was 
alive and the way his impetuous enthusiasm convinced the other 
disciples until the whole group were “convinced” that they saw 
Jesus alive, violates several of the fundamental laws which 
govern the appearance of visions, apparitions, hallucinations, 
and materializations. Even spiritists with their pseudo-psychic 
science never make quite such psychological blunders. Such a 
method of shifting the problem from the realm of physics to 
that of psychology may seem to get rid of a very disturbing 
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event, but it has not helped matters any for those who know 
the psychological difficulties involved. And these are sure to 
rise up and block this way of escape within a very few years. 

It ought also to be pointed out that the psychologist is not 
able to dismiss the problem of the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus as easily as Professor Norton does, and also Dr. McGif- 
fert. The new development of the pathographers’ struggle with 
the Messianic consciousness and their inquiry into His psychic 
health proves this point beyond dispute. The truth is, that 
Dr. McGiffert and Professor Norton represent a cycle of mod- 
ern critical scholarship which came into existence before the 
dawn of the new ascendency of psychology, and it has now for 
the first time to reckon with an entirely new set of problems. 
And these problems are going to revolutionize the Biblical criti- 
cal scholarship which has made possible such naturalistic ex- 
planations of The Rise of Christianity as Professor Norton 
and Dr. McGiffert present. But until this new scholarship has 
time to work over this material in the light of the contribution 
of psychology, the really constructive work which modern 
critical scholars have done during the last fifty years, and 
which is now just coming into the possession of the lay mind, 
is destined to guide the thinking of the immediate generation. 


A. C. Wrycxorr. 


Tue Business or Misstons ” 


This is by far the most interesting and instructive general 
book on missions which the reviewer has ever read. After the 
succession of somewhat machine-made missionary text-books 
with which we have been made familiar of late this compact 
and yet beautifully written discussion is greatly refreshing. It 
is addressed definitely to the business men of the Christian 
church. The dedication reads: “If you are a Christian and 


?The Business of Missions. By Cornelius H. Patton, Home Secretary 
of The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. xiv+290. 
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also a practical man this book is dedicated to you.” The 
Foreword begins thus: 

“This is a business view of foreign missions; but let no one 
suppose it is a view of foreign missions for the sake of busi- 
ness. ‘The idea, it seems to me, that the churches, the schools, 
the hospitals, and the presses we establish in foreign lands are 
beneficial to American trade has been sufficiently exploited. 
The contention is true enough. That the missionary is a pio- 
neer of commerce is established beyond debate. * * * 

“But to argue the case for foreign missions on that ground 
is, in my opinion, a dangerous thing. What has been called ‘the 
most selfless venture of the Church’ cannot be urged on the 
basis of increased business done and profit made without suf- 
fering loss in another and more valuable kind of prestige. 
* * * St. Peter or St. Paul would not know what you were 
talking about. Jesus Christ would not recognize in the enter- 
prise that for which He sacrificed His life.” 

The inestimable value of this review of missions lies in the 
multitude of carefully sifted, pertinent facts, which it gathers 
together, and concisely, clearly, and effectively presents. In 
this book the facts set themselves on fire. It is a clear case of 
spontaneous combustion. ‘No intelligent, mentally alert man 
can possibly bring his mind into contact with these facts with- 
out being kindled to a great and lasting enthusiasm. This is 
due primarily of course to the fact that the history of missions 
is full of the most wonderful and inspiring events. The work 
of missions is indeed, as the author says, a business, but it is a 
business marked by deeds and achievements, victories and hero- 
isms, which put any imaginative romance to shame, and the 
simple, clear presentation of the facts without any attempt at 
rhetoric or adornment makes a most fascinating narrative. 

The book consists of seven chapters. I take the liberty of 
presenting the titles of those chapters because they are some- 
thing more than mere tags. They really illuminate the progress 
of the discussion. 

The first is entitled A Going Concern, which involves, ac- 
cording to the descriptive subhead, “A comprehensive survey 
of the foreign mission enterprise throughout the world, with a 
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special reference to its vastness, variety, and success.” We 
shall have more to say concerning this chapter. The second 
chapter is specifically on China, Doing Business in China. This 
is a typical study of one field in order to illuminate the outlook 
upon the whole missionary undertaking. Chapter III is en- 
titled Facing the Problems, and consists of a very fascinating 
presentation of the fundamental problems and difficulties, both 
of missionary enterprise on the field and of the conduct of that 
enterprise by the administrative forces at home. Chapter IV 
is really a continuation of Chapter III, under the heading, The 
Great Partnership. This delineates the co-operation which has 
been brought about on the foreign field among the missionaries, 
and at home among the administrative forces, and between the 
two groups. Here special emphasis is placed on the importance 
of education as the great tool of missions. 

Chapter V is called Business at Headquarters, and as the 
name suggests involves a presentation of the missionary under- 
taking from the point of view of the home office, the conduct of 
a mission board. 

Chapter VI, The New World Era, is a review of the world 
situation in which the missionary enterprise finds itself after 
the war. The final chapter is a plea for earnestness in the un- 
dertaking, under the title, Do We Mean Business? This chap- 
ter, which is a plea on the basis of the whole preceding argu- 
ment, contains some very remarkable statements. The conclud- 
ing word is this: 

“Where lies the trouble today? Not with the people of 
mission lands; not with the youth of Christian lands; it lies 
with the men and women of means in the churches at home, who 
consider themselves disciples of Christ but have not come to 
understand what is the chief business of Christ. 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
Church has the word for which humanity waits. Whether the 
Church will give or withhold that word is the supreme issue of 
our time.” 

Let us now return to the first chapter, which in a way is 
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typical of the entire discussion. It will suffice to review in 
brief the method of procedure in this chapter, particularly in 
order to make the reader acquainted with Dr. Patton’s method 
and manner. He says, in opening: ‘When our Lord gave those 
final instructions, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,’ His followers took the matter seriously 
and literally. From that time on, going became the business of 
their lives.” This statement forms the introduction to what 
the sentence quoted just above forms the conclusion, and the 
introduction and the conclusion answer each other as deep 
answers to deep. 

There is a very brief and yet clear summary of missionary 
history down to the great modern enterprise introduced by 
William Carey in 1794. “Since then,” says Dr. Patton, “the 
procession of missionaries has grown to such proportions that 
their maintenance has become the great business of the 
Church” (p. 3). He speaks of the necessity of bringing the 
facts to the attention of the men of the church, particularly 
the “men of vision,’’ as he describes them, who, “whatever their 
calling, appreciate big things and rise to big opportunities.” 

A good many tributes to the missionaries and their work 
are quoted from travelers, among them men who are not par- 
ticularly favorable to the Christian religion, but who are can- 
did enough to be able to see what is really being done. He calls 
attention to the magnitude of the educational undertaking. 
He says: “The list of missionary colleges is so long as to pro- 
hibit even mention of them all, to say nothing of attempting 
worthy characterization.” For example, there are thirty-four 
such institutions, of higher education particularly, under Chris- 
tian auspices in India. These are easily paralleled in other 
parts of the world. Colleges for women are particularly con- 
spicuous among these, and he lists a surprising number of them. 
At this point he draws a distinction which one should very 
carefully note: 


“We have dwelt upon the colleges of mission lands not 
only or primarily because they ‘show off’ the work and appeal 
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strongly to travelers, but because they reveal better than other 
institutions, how missions function for the production of leader- 
ship in Church and State. 

“Tt should be kept in mind, however, that mission colleges 
are the crowning feature of a system beginning with the kinder- 
garten and reaching up to the higher levels of learning, and 
are not isolated institutions. Without the lower schools, as 
feeders, the colleges could do little. And these lower schools, 
quite apart from what they do for the colleges, accredit them- 
selves as immensely successful and worth while. Indeed, not a 
few missionary leaders place the main emphasis in the scheme 
of Christian training upon the academy or high school. These 
urge that the academy period offers a far better opportunity 
for the formation of Christian character, and that compara- 
tively few students can, or should, continue as far as the col- 


lege.” (P. 12 f.) 


The book avoids what Dr. Patton calls “broadsides of sta- 
tistics,” but attention is called to the fact that there are 
420,000 pupils in all India in mission schools. In China there 
are 245,049 pupils of all grades, and, while the exact figures 
for the whole world are not available, in 1920 the foreign 
boards of the United States and Canada were maintaining 
schools in which there were some 600,000 pupils. | 

He next turns to that fascinating page of missionary en- 
deavor, medical missions, and entitles this A Going Medical 
Concern. He opens with a very striking case, that of Dr. Cyril 
Haas, beloved surgeon of Adana, of whom a young newspaper 
correspondent said, “I feel like throwing up my hat every time 
his name is mentioned in my presence.” 

This whole chapter is a mine of illustration of the magni- 
tude of the missionary’s undertaking and the marvelous 
achievement of it, not only in bringing Christianity to the atten- 
tion of these suffering people but also in relieving the suffering 
itself. The herculean labors of the medical missionaries are very 
inadequately understood by the church at large. For example, 
he says of the work of Dr. W. J. Wanless in a single year, 
and of the comment thereon by an Indian writer, that, “Dr. 
Wanless performed more than 25,000 surgical operations, of 
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which over 6,000 were for cataract, 900 for stone in the blad- 
der, and 1,800 abdominal operations, including 400 on the 
stomach, the largest number of any one operator in India for 
gastric disorders. ‘No wonder,’ remarks an Indian observer, 
‘his name has come to be almost worshiped in Hindu and Mos- 
lem homes.’” (P. 16.) Among these heroic undertakings of the 
medical missionaries is also instanced the work of Dr. W. W. 
Peter, who, he says, “has had the courage to tackle the stu- 
pendous problem of contagions and plagues in China, a land 
which has been called ‘the fountain-head of diseases’ ” (p. 17). 

The author points out the humiliating fact that the 
churches have very meagerly equipped their medical mission- 
aries for effective work. “In the matter of buildings and fur- 
nishings they do not compare favorably with our colleges and 
universities. Rare, indeed, is it to find a hospital supported by 
a Mission Board thoroughly modern, well-built, and well- 
equipped.” (P. 18.) 

The significance of medical missions is thus summed up: 
“Medical missions deal with human misery at its depth. They 
exemplify Christianity as a religion of mercy. They stand for 
a literal obedience to Christ’s command, ‘Heal the sick.’ They 
have become to those without one of the chief credentials of 
the Church.” (P. 18.) 

Turning next to the evangelistic undertaking he points out 
the fact, first, that our great churches, that is in numbers of 
adherents and members, are found not only in the great cities 
of America and Europe but on the foreign field. He says: “As 
a result of Foreign Missionary effort we can now add Tokyo 
and Osaka in Japan, Pyengyang in Korea, Foochow and 
Amoy in China, Manila and Dumaguette, also, in the Philip- 
pines, Ongole and Baroda in India, Uganda and Cameroon in 
Africa, Rio de Janeiro in South America” (p. 19). He men- 
tions the great Bible classes of Korea; one instance that stands 
out is, that an ox-load of 4,000 copies of Mark’s Gospel was 
sent to one class in Korea, and in less than half an hour they 
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were all gone. He quotes Dr. Arthur J. Brown to the effect 
that in Pyengyang there is probably the largest prayermeet- 
ing in the world, where the attendance rarely falls below 1,000 
and often rises to 1,400. There are large churches in Japan, 
such as the Fujimicho Presbyterian Church. A great church 
in Manila, of the Methodist order, has a membership of 1,300 
Filipinos. The Baptist Church at Ongole, in the Telegu coun- 
try of India, claims to be the largest church in the world. In 
1893 that church had 48,411 baptized members, with 150,000 
under instruction. 

The famous cathedral at Uganda, built by the natives, 
the story of which the author says reads like a romance of the 
cathedral builders of the Middle Ages, “is 210 feet long, with 
a central square of 90 feet each way, under the dome, which is 
90 feet in height. The chancel and nave are 48 feet wide and 
the ridge of the roof 50 feet high. A congregation of 3,000 
can be seated on the floor.” (P. 23.) In South America also 
there are immense churches. The First Presbyterian Church of 
Rio de Janeiro reports 1,000 members, and has 1,000 children 
in the Sunday School. 

Dr. Patton then goes on to delineate with great clearness 
the history of the various mass movements which have taken 
place on the foreign field, beginning with those in the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1839, coming down to the mass movements that 
are just beginning in China now. Such movements have taken 
place in Africa. In Cameroon, for example, the increase in 
church membership was 1,000 per cent. during a single decade. 
An old native Christian says: “A new tribe has come into 
Africa in our day, the ‘Tribe of God’ ”, and Jean Mackenzie is 
quoted as saying: “Think of the sensation of laboring for the 
Kingdom through many weary years, with meager results, and 
then one day looking up and seeing the Kingdom coming down 
the road!” | 

He then summarizes what he terms “the goodwill of the 
concern” in a remarkable catenary of tributes from all types of 
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men, Americans, Europeans, natives, officials, educators, as to 
the value of the Christian church in these various lands. One 
of the most interesting elements in this survey is the fact that 
the goodwill of the church and its influence extends far beyond 
the bounds of its organization or immediate constituency. “The 
practically unanimous opinion of expert judges of this kind is 
that, important as is the organized Church of Christ in these 
lands, it by no means expresses the full fruitage of missionary 
work” (p. 38), and then are given a number of other tributes 
to this pervasive influence of Christianity. 

This entire chapter is summarized by the following very 
striking paragraph: “In the face of records like these, all 
question as to the success, on the whole, of the missionary ef- 
forts of the Church falls to the ground and we are left free 
to consider in a more particularistic way the Church’s enter- 
prise abroad. The plain fact is, the missionaries have set 
truths and forces in motion which are revolutionizing the world. 
The process may sometimes be fast; more often it will be slow; 
always it will be sure—sure as the ways of God. Jesus re- 
vealed both the secret and the promise of a going Church when 
He said: ‘So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground.’ ” 

It is not really necessary to go into this book in further 
detail. Its immense value and its significance as a text-book of 
missionary enterprise, as a handbook of missionary informa- 
tion and as a source book for missionary enthusiasm, are 
already sufficiently evident from the references made. 

We have been greatly in need of a general work on mis- 
sions that is not confined to any one special field or to any one 
aspect of the enterprise, which so combines facts and interest 
as to make it at once educative and readable. This book sup- 
plies the need. Every pastor and teacher, Sunday School su- 
perintendent, and religious leader in America, as well as the 
educated public generally, should read it. 


Lovis Marruews Sweer. 


= 
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Twetve Great Questions Asour Curist * 


The Foreword to the volume is written by Professor J. 
Gresham Machen of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
contains this appreciation of Dr. Macartney and his work: 

“Dr. Macartney is a preacher because he has a message— 
a message which it is reasonable to accept. He is not engaged 
merely in voicing his own opinions on the subjects of religion 
or ethics or sociology; but when he comes forth into the pul- 
pit he comes from a secret place of meditation and power, and 
with the message which God has given him to proclaim. The 
center and core of the message is Jesus Christ—not the re- 
duced and unreal Jesus of modern naturalistic Liberalism, but 
the all-sufficient Saviour presented in the Word of God.” 

With these words a large and rapidly increasing number 
of evangelical believers will heartily concur, for Dr. Macart- 
ney has taken a foremost place in the defense and propagation 
of “the faith once for all delivered to the saints” in the present 
discussions between the Modernists and Fundamentalists, so- 
called, using both his voice from his pulpit in the Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, whence his evening ser- 
mons are broadcast by wireless, and his pen, which moves with 
precision and facility. At one time his pen seems to be a plow 
running deep furrows through the soil of historic records and 
systems of thought, at another it appears as an instrument of 
illumination lighting up at one touch areas that had before 
lain in the shadows, and again it seems to be transformed into 
a veritable Thor’s hammer, smashing through the ramparts of 
sophistry and clearing the ground of every superstructure of 
ignorance and deceit. 

Those who are fortunate enough to read this book will be 
impressed with the foregoing qualities, and will enjoy the way 
in which the gifted author pursues the adversaries of the 
New Testament faith into every secret place in which they seek 
to take refuge, following them with persistency and hauling 


*Twelve Great Questions about Christ. By Clarence E. Macartney, 
D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1923. Pp. 221. 
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them out into the light of day, exposing the fallacies of their 
arguments and the fatal implications of their position. And 
furthermore he possesses the rather rare ability to combine 
depth and substance of theological and philosophical discus- 
sion with crystalline clearness of treatment. He is never ob- 
scure, never heavy, never uninteresting. This may help to 
explain his crowded church services. He knows how to speak 
and write so that the average person can understand him. 
The twelve great questions about Christ are these: Was 
Christ Born of the Virgin Mary? Did Christ Fulfil Prophecy? 
Was Christ an Original Teacher? Did Christ Work Miracles? 
Was Christ the Son of God? Did Christ Die for Our Sins? 
Did Christ Rise from the Dead? Did Christ Ascend into 
Heaven? Will Christ Come Again? Jesus and Paul—Do They 
Differ? Will Another Jesus Do? Have New Foes Risen 
Against Christ? To each of these twelve questions a chapter 
is devoted, and each chapter is a sermon based on a passage 
of Scripture. The mere recital of the questions will surely 
create a hungering to know what answers will be given by the 
preacher. Nor will those who thus hunger and who set about 
satisfying that hunger be in any wise disappointed by what 


they find. Witness the opening words of the answer to the 
first one: 


“From the beginning, the Christian Church has held the 
doctrine of the supernatural conception and Virgin Birth of 
Jesus Christ to be a true and essential portion of’ the faith 
once delivered to the saints. To unbelief in all of its forms this 
doctrine has always been offensive. As early as the third cen- 
tury we find the opponents of Christianity centering their at- 
tack upon the narratives of the Virgin Birth, and from age to 
age, men who hate the Christian religion and wish that it were 
driven out of the world have bitterly assailed this doctrine of 
catholic Christianity. There is therefore nothing strange in — 
the present day revival of the ancient assaults upon the Vir- 
gin Birth. The only new and strange thing about this old 
enmity is the kind of men who make the attack. Formerly it 
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was made by non-Christians and anti-Christians—men without 
the Church. But now we find men in the Church saying of the 
Virgin Birth of our Lord practically what Ingersoll, Haeckel, 
Paine, Voltaire, Celsus and Cerinthus said.” 

After dealing very ably with the Virgin Birth of Christ 
as a fact, inextricably interwoven with every fiber of the Scrip- 
ture record, the author turns to the meaning of the fact and 
shows how it has a vital bearing on the historical reality of 
the person of Christ, as also on His Deity and sinlessness. In 
connection with the discussion of the relation between the Vir- 
gin Birth and the Deity of our Lord, a pointed quotation is 
introduced from the late Professor Briggs on this wise: 

“The philosophical difficulties which beset the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth do not concern the Virgin Birth in particular, 
but the Incarnation in general. Indeed the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth seems to be the only way of overcoming the chief 
difficulties. If the pre-existent Son of God became incarnate 
by ordinary generation, we could not escape the conclusion 
that a human individual person was begotten. The Incarnation 
would then not be a real Incarnation, but an inhabitation of 
Jesus by the Son of God, with two distinct personalities, that 
of the pre-existent Son of God and that of the begotten son 
of Joseph. * * * The man Jesus would be a prophet, a 
hero, a great exemplar, but not the Saviour of mankind. He 
might be the last and greatest of the heroes of Faith, but not 
God Incarnate. Only a God-man who had taken human nature 
into organic union with Himself and so identified Himself with 
the human race as to become the common man, the second 
Adam, the head of the race, could redeem the race. The doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth gives us such a God-man. Natural 
generation could not possibly give us such a God-man. There- 
fore, the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is essential to the integ- 
rity of the Incarnation, as the Incarnation is to the doctrine 
of Christ and Christian Salvation.” 

The chapter, Have New Foes Arisen against Christ? gives 
a very informing and arresting history of unfaith down 
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through the centuries since the advent of the Son of God. The 
genealogical tree therein displayed to view is scarcely one of 
which our Modernists can be proud. Of unbelief also it may be 
written, “There is nothing new under the sun.” Old, exploded 
theories of skepticism are brought out and dressed up in new 
trappings and palmed off upon the ignorant and unsuspecting. 
The denial of resurrection, for example, is as old as the Sad- 
ducees and as anti-Christian. Dr. Macartney’s volume will 
do much to unmask the pretensions of present day rationalism 
by showing again, as many others have done before him, how 
the denials that come to us as the children of modern scien- 
tific discovery and modern progress are indeed the offspring of 
foul and hoary infidelity. It will put an end to the crusade of 
doubt thus to identify it and its lineage. 

Another ministry of this book is its clear exhibition of the 
necessary implications and certain destination of the clamor- 
ous liberalistic movement. The history of unbelief furnishes 
melancholy proof of the fact that any departure from the 
straight line of evangelical truth leads further and further 
away and logically lands at last-in “atheism and despair.” 
Fortunately not every person who adventures the departure 
follows the logical path to its end, but stops somewhere mid- 
way, held by the dictates of the heart and the cry of the soul. 
Nevertheless, the true character of the tangent line is clearly 
indicated by the inevitable termination thereof. Those who 
are prompted to such departures by the thrill of the unex- 
plored, the forbidden or the perilous, can scarcely be excused 
for ignorance of the verdict of history as to the outcome of 
such abandonment of the apostolic faith for the ways of 
human speculation. 

Every preacher and every church officer, at least, ought 
to have this book placed in his hands. Its perusal will in- 
struct, establish, and furnish its readers in the things of our 
holy religion. 

Harmon H. McQuitxm. 
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Tue Inpiana Survey or Reuicious Epucation * 


This volume gives an exhaustive analysis of the quantity and 
quality of the religious education of Protestants in the state of 
Indiana. It is of particular value, not only to leaders in In- 
diana, but also to religious leaders of other states and to tech- 
nical students of religious education, because the survey here 
reported is fully representative of a very large section of the 
United States. As a manual for study it is full of valuable 
material in the way of extensive tabular statements, diagrams, 
and illustrations showing the results of careful detailed survey 
by expert and trained surveyors. 

The Report would be vastly more popular and would serve 
a far greater number of people were it condensed to state- 
ments, in a few pages, of findings and recommendations. Chap- 
ter II gives a summary of findings, but for popular uses these 
and other salient points might yet be reduced to simple and 
direct statements that would eliminate much of the detailed, 
statistical, and historical material and would suggest condi- 
tions and problems of which the general public is but little 
aware. 

The survey and findings are not in any way intended to cast 
reflections upon religious education in Indiana, but the survey 
in this commonwealth gives a fair basis for the estimate of 
similar work in other states. On page 523 of the Report it 
is stated that the Indiana Sunday School Association has been 
given fifth place among the state and provincial associations 
of North America, based upon the percentages printed in the 
standard used by the International Sunday School Association. 

The survey is based upon work begun under the auspices 
of the Inter-Church World Movement and has been completed 
by the Committee of Social and Religious Surveys. The de 
tails of this survey and report are in accordance with the 


4The Indiana Survey of Religious Education. Made under the direc- 
tion of Walter 8. Athearn. Volume One: The Religious Education of 
Protestants in an American Commonwealth. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 1924. Pp. 580. Illustrated with charts and photographs. 
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strictest demands of scholarship, and the results are sure to be 
of distinct benefit to the whole problem of religious education. 

That its typical nature may better be kept in mind, some 
statements from the paragraph, Indiana as a Representative 
State, are given. Indiana is centrally located, has variety 
of geographical and occupational conditions; it is a progres- 
sive state educationally and represents the dominant types of 
denominational and interdenominational organizations of re- 
ligious education; the Protestant denominations are well repre- 
sented in the state. (P. 41.) 

Among some of the outstanding facts and conclusions 
which are well substantiated in the Report, the following are 
given as typical: ‘‘The unnecessary multiplication of or- 
ganizations, especially in small churches, decreases the effi- 
ciency of the educational work of the church by calling 
leadership from an already undermanned organization to in- 
augurate a new society which will in turn be undermanned. 
The expedient of having the same person supervise two under- 
manned organizations divides the energy of the leader and 
confuses the children.” (P. 59.) The four-teacher school is 
most commonly found and 43 per cent. of the Sunday Schools 
have an enrollment of less than 100. 

In a financial summary occurs this statement: 

“Forty-seven cents out of every municipal dollar go for 
the support of public schools; but only two and three-tenths 
cents of every church dollar go for the support of the church 
schools” (p. 61). 

The same chapter also has these paragraphs near the 
close: 

“The churches are not spending enough money on their 
schools to guarantee the perpetuity of Christian ideals. 

“The churches are not. getting full value out of the little 
which is expended on church schools.” (P. 271.) 

When one considers that the Protestant churches of 
America depend very largely upon their Sunday Schools as the 
chief means of building up church membership, these state- 
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ments of expenditure on the part of the church for the sup- 
port of these schools seem very insignificant. It also shows the 
great part that is at present cared for by volunteer workers 
in the conduct of the church school. Elaborately worked sta- 
tistics show the medium age of rural pupils is 12.7 years and 
of urban pupils 11.3 years, while the average attendance is 
50 per cent. 

One of the great needs is for some adequate supervision 
of the teaching in the Sunday School. 

“The typical Indiana Sunday school teacher has taught in 
the Sunday school six and one-half years. ‘The teaching has 
covered a wide age-range. The teaching has been almost en- 
tirely without supervision, and hence has had little value as a 
means of improving the quality of the teaching. Unsupervised 
teaching experience generally tends to confirm bad teaching 
habits.” (P. 66.) 

On page 73, in the same line of thought, is the following 
quotation: 

“The local Sunday schools of Indiana are suffering from 
the effects of long-distance swpervision, and from their failure 
to recognize that voluntary, local workers need immediate, 
constant and personal supervision by highly trained specialists. 
This means that local budgets should be obtained to provide 
competent supervisors for local schools and for local associa- 
tions.” 

The Report shows that the control by denominational and 
state boards is too general and remote to meet the needs of the 
local schools for adequate supervision: “The lack of coordi- 
nation within the denomination and of the denomination with 
the general movement for religious education is the most out- 
standing weakness revealed by the survey of denominational 
Sunday School agencies in Indiana” (p. 77). 

The findings in this study of child accounting, as pre- 
sented in A Brief Summary of Significant Facts, are here given 
without alteration, in the belief that they reflect a very general 
situation throughout the whole country: 
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“In the Sunday schools surveyed, only one pupil out of 
every hundred enrolled is of foreign birth. 

“In the two counties surveyed, 32.9 per cent. of the total 
rural population under 25 years of age is enrolled in Sunday 
schools, while 41.2 per cent. of the total urban population 
under 25 years of age is enrolled. 

“The Indiana Sunday schools surveyed attract boys less 
than they attract girls: i. e., they enroll a higher percentage 
of girls than boys. 

“The Sunday schools in rural communities enroll a higher 
percentage of boys than do the urban Sunday schools. 

“Considering only the Sunday school enrollment of pupils 
under 25 years of age, more pupils are enrolled at 12 years 
than at any other age. This is true for both rural and urban 
Sunday schools. 

“Using the same group as in the above statement, the 
median age—that is, the age of the middle pupil, if all the 
pupils were stood up in a row according to age—is 11.4 years: 
for boys, the median age is 11.1 years; and for girls, 11.7 
years. 

“The median age for the rural pupils is 12.7 years; for 
the urban pupils, 11.3 years. 

“During the twelfth year and the fourteenth year occur 
the periods of greatest elimination of Sunday school pupils. 

“The period of greatest recruiting is from the third to the 
fifth year of age. 

“Of the group of Sunday school pupils under 25 years of 
age, 11 out of 20 report themselves as members of 
church. In rural communities only 9 out of 20, and in urban 
communities between 11 and 12 out of 20 report themselves 
as church members. 

“Only 1 out of every 4 pupils in the communities surveyed 
is enrolled in an organized Sunday school class. 

“The pupils attend Sunday school with equal regularity, 
whether using graded lessons or ungraded lessons. In either 
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case, a pupil attends approximately half of the Sundays on 
which the Sunday school is in session.” (P. 331 f.) 

Under non-church organizations related to the Sunday 
School work, most complete data is available under Boy 
Scouts, and in this study some very interesting facts stand 
out. The largest representation were the Scouts in the Metho- 
dist Church and in the Y. M. C. A. The peak of interest is 
reached with eighth grade boys at thirteen years of age, and a 
rapid decline of interest follows this peak. The Scouts seem 
most attractive to the ages of twelve to fourteen. 

“For every ten boys who join the Boy Scouts at a given 
time, only two or three will retain their membership more than 
two years.” The period of membership of the typical Boy 
Scout in the United States is one year, nine months, and 
eighteen days. The educational qualification of Scout masters 
rate 2.7 times the attainment of the male Sunday School teach- 
ers in Indiana. The Scout masters are generally members of 
the church, more than one-half of them are college graduates 
and holders of some church office. There is a very marked 
tendency to draw Scout masters increasingly from the mer- 
cantile class. 

Bible study has been given distinct promotion by the de- 
velopment of a movement inaugurating the Indiana plan of 
high school credit for Bible study, allowing one semester credit 
toward graduation requirements for this subject, credit being 
given only upon careful examination after the North Dakota 
plan. 

“The Indiana plan involves the following elements: 

“(a) The announced purpose of the Biblical study—to 
impart literary and historical knowledge—is academic, not 
religious. 

“(b) The plan is under state regulation. 

“(c) The plan conditions academic credit upon a single 
examination, with questions made by one committee, given by 
another, and papers marked by a third party.” (P. 550.) 

Under each of these points the Report shows an appro- 
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priate criticism which perhaps can be summarized in the follow- 
ing quotation: “The plan tends to develop favorable public 
sentiment for the introduction of English Bible courses into the 
English and history departments of the American high school. 
* * * This plan leans towards the state, rather than the 
church, towards academic culture rather than spiritual de- 
velopment. 

* * * “Valuable as this plan may be for literary and 
academic purposes, it does not provide the solution of the prob- 
lem of the religious training of the children and youth of 
Indiana. This problem must be solved under church auspices, 
not as a bi-product of secular education.” (P. 551.) 

The volume under. review is but the first of a series, and 
therefore cannot present final conclusions on many phases of 
the religious education problem, but if the other volumes are 
as significant as this one the authors will greatly benefit stu- 
dents of religious education. The careful work exhibited in 
the tables bespeaks confidence and reliability for the work thus 
far published and great promise for the coming volumes. 


JoHn ANDERSON Woop. 


Tur Maxine anp Meanine or Tue New TestaMent ° 


This book is a real contribution to Christian literature. There 
is nothing that is particularly new or startling in it, but it 
brings together under one cover a great deal of material for 
which the student would have to search many volumes. Not 
only so, but this material is presented in such a fresh and 
striking way as to make it intensely interesting. The author 
has a graphic literary style and a consecrated imagination, 
which enable him to make a subject live. 

The title is well chosen and gives some real idea of the 
contents of the book. Part I pictures for us the Jewish, Ro- 
man, and Greek background of the New Testament. I do not 


know of any other book which presents this so well in so short 


5The Making and Meaning of the New Testament. By James H. 
Snowden. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1923. Pp. xvi+311. 
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a compass. Part II gives a brief introduction to and a very 
brief summary of, each book in the New Testament. Part III 
gives in outline the life of Jesus and interprets His life with 
remarkable precision and insight. Part IV tells the story of 
the spread of Christianity, as recorded in The Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles. This part gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the life and work of the Apostle Paul. 

This bird’s-eye view makes it apparent at a glance that 
this volume covers a great deal of ground. Whole libraries 
have been written on these topics, and still they have not been 
exhausted. There were possibilities here of writing dull, tedi- 
ous, commonplace outlines instead of a living book with a 
unity of purpose running through it. The author avoided this 
and gave us a book that pulsates with life. 

Critical questions are not lugged in. The author takes the 
New Testament as he finds it, and interprets it for us. He 
believes in the Virgin birth, the Deity of Jesus Christ, the 
miracles, and in the bodily resurrection of Jesus. As we read 
we are aware of the fact that he is familiar with these critical 
questions, and occasionally he makes a critical note, but the 
book is written for the popular reader and not so much for the 
technical student of critical questions. 

His interpretations of the life of Jesus and of the New 
Testament in general are exceedingly suggestive, and if the 
minister will keep his pencil and notebook at hand as he reads 
he will get seed thoughts for many a sermon. Dr. Snowden 
moralizes and spiritualizes quite a good deal, but legitimately so. 

After all I suppose, the book was written more for lay- 
men than for ministers. It would be especially valuable for 
Bible classes in churches and in schools and colleges. Teachers 
of such classes have always had difficulty in finding suitable 
text-books. This book meets a real need at this point. 

There are points here and there where we would take issue 
with Dr. Snowden’s views and interpretations, but these do not 
bulk large. For example, in speaking of the resurrection of 
Jesus, he says: 
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“This thing was not done in a corner, but in the open day 
and in the New Testament is pushed into the light of the fullest 
publicity as is no other event. There may be discrepancies in 
the narratives, but they are such as might be expected in frag- 
mentary accounts in which the witnesses are giving impression- 
istic reports of what they experienced and no one of them is 
endeavoring to tell a complete story. God left no uncertainty 
about this event, but placed it on a rock in the broad light of 
history.” 

The whole discussion here shows that there is no uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the author as to the fact of the resur- 
rection of Jesus; why, then, should he go out of his way to 
say that “there may be discrepancies in the narratives” ? 
There is an intimation here that he may not hold to the doc- 
trine that the Word of God is our infallible rule of faith and 
practice. So far as I observed, this is the only place in the 
whole volume where there is any such intimation. 

The closing paragraphs of the book give us the author’s 
point of view and conclusions: 

“The study has surely caused the Book to grow upon 
our understanding and appreciation until we realize it is 
beyond rival the greatest book in the world, incomparably 
the supreme literary treasure of the race. * * * It is 
these contents and characteristics of the New Testament 
that prove it to be ‘inspired of God and profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.’ The students that will read, 
mark, and assimilate this Book will find that it will strengthen 
and enrich their souls and enable them to live a great life that 
is hid with Christ in God.” Watrer L. Livers. 


Gop’s Brest Srcrets ° 
Christianity is primarily and overwhelmingly spiritual in es- 
sence and function, yet it has its appeal to the intellectual and 


®God’s Best Secrets. By Andrew Murray. Los Angeles: The Biola 
Book Room, 1923. Pp. 298. 
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to the practical sides of our natures. It offers the speculative 
mind profound theological problems, and at the same time the 
practical soul finds ample warrant for works of administra- 
tion and of service. The difficulty with the present generation 
in the church is, that it has cultivated the intellectual and 
practical at the expense of the spiritual, hence a period of 
theological controversy, and of social service that is valuable 
but often only formally Christian. The very character of our 
current religious books confirms this view. Compared to the 
host of works on theology, religious history, Christian educa- 
tion, church administration, social service, and the like, purely 
spiritual books are not only few in number but often somewhat 
superficial in character. 

Since these things are so it is a matter of satisfaction to 
take up such a volume as that by the late Andrew Murray, 
under the title, God’s Best Secrets; for, though not in the 
class of learned works and furnishing no counsel in practical 
affairs, it does prove to be spiritually nourishing and strength- 
ening. Perhaps his best known book is With Christ in the 
School of Prayer, which for years has been a help to increas- 
ing thousands of earnest Christians who have been concerned 
about their prayer life. In its influence upon Christian lead- 
ers it has without doubt been no slight factor in the more 
genuinely religious movements of recent years. The work under 
consideration forms the closing message of this man of rare 
spiritual insight and power, and its very literary tone is that 
of a venerable father seeking to leave with those who shall sur- 
vive him the riches of his long experience. 

The book consists of eight sections under these headings 
respectively: The Secret of- Fellowship, The Secret of Inter- 
cession, The Secret of Adoration, The Secret of the Faith Life, 
The Secret of United Prayer, The Secret of the Cross, The 
Secret of the Abiding Presence, and The Secret of Inspiration. 

In every section there are thirty-one short chapters, or 
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lessons, each about a page in length and with an appropriate 
caption. Each of these chapters opens with one or more brief 
quotations from the Scriptures followed by comments in Mr. 
Murray’s own simple, helpful, and persuasive style. Occa- 
sionally the page closes with a brief prayer. A few of the 
chapter titles in the section called The Secret of Fellowship 
give an idea of the general character of the contents: From 
Day to Day, Fellowship with God, Jesus, The Inner Chamber, 
Faith, The Word of God, How to Read God’s Word, The 
Word and Prayer, Obedience, Confession of Sin, The First 
Love, The Holy Spirit, Christ’s Love to Us, Our Love to 
Christ, Love to the Brethren, Love to Souls. 

In reviewing such a book it is of course out of the ques- 
tion to treat it in the same way that one would a continuous 
argument or narrative. It offers small opportunity for analy- 
sis and criticism. Yet while discontinuous in structure it can 
hardly be called disconnected in theme for these sections cover 
the major elements that are bound up in the successful Chris- 
tian life. It must be seen at once that an inspirational book of 
this kind is perfectly adapted to daily meditation, and also 
that it will supply many fine suggestions for giving unity to 
the prayers and testimonies of the midweek service. Still fur- 
ther, it is capable of suggesting much in the preparation of 
sermons. 

Here are a few selections, made almost at random, but 
making clear that it is the author’s ruling purpose to empha- 
size the infinite importance of fellowship with the Heavenly 
Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ. In his Introduction, 
after deploring the state of religion everywhere, he gives it as 
his conviction, 

“that the low state of the spiritual life of Christians is due to 
the fact that they do not realize that the aim and object of 
conversion is to bring the soul even here on earth, to a daily 
fellowship with the Father in heaven. When once this truth 


has been accepted, the believer will perceive how indispensable 
it is to the spiritual life of a Christian, to take time each day 
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with God’s Word and in prayer, to wait upon God for His 
presence and His love to be revealed. 

“But how can Christians be taught this lesson, and to live 
in obedience to it? The first thing is that they must be con- 
vinced of the great need of daily fellowship with God. They 
must be brought under the impression, that it is not enough 
at conversion to accept forgiveness of sins, or even to surren- 
der themselves to God. That is only a beginning. The young 
believer must understand that he has no power of his own to 
maintain his spiritual life. No, he needs each day to receive 
new grace from heaven through intercourse with the Lord 
Jesus. This cannot be obtained by a hasty prayer, or a super- 
ficial reading of a few verses from God’s Word. He must take 
time quietly and deliberately to come into God’s presence, to 
feel his weakness, and his need, and to wait upon God through 
His Holy Spirit, to renew the heavenly light and life in his 
heart. Then he may rightly expect to be kept by the power 
of Christ throughout the day, and all its temptations.” 


Under the section, The First Love, he quotes from Reve- 
lation 2:4, “I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love,” and in the course of his remarks says: 


‘“We find the same lack in the Church of the present day. 
There is zeal for the truth, there is continuous and persevering 
labour, but that which the Lord values most is wanting, the 
tender, fervent love to Himself. 

“This is a thought of great significance,—a church or a 
community, or a Christian, may be an example in every good 
work, and yet—the tender love to the Lord Jesus in the inner 
chamber is missing. 

“There is no personal daily fellowship with Christ, and all 
the manifold activities with which people satisfy themselves, 
are as naught in the eyes of the Master Himself.” (P. 21.) 


The comments on The Prayer Meeting, while brief, are 
very much to the point. If the few sentences that appear on 
the page devoted to this topic were followed, they might trans- 
form for the better the prayermeetings of many a church: 

“The prayer meeting may become a great power for good 
in a congregation and a spiritual help to both minister and 
members. By means of intercession God’s blessing is poured 
out at home and abroad. 
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“But there are also dangers to be considered. Many at- 
tend, and are edified, but never learn to pray themselves. 
Others go for the sake of social and religious fervour, and have 
a form of godliness, but do not know the hidden life of prayer. 
Unless there is much and earnest prayer in the inner chamber, 
attendance at a prayer meeting may be a mere form. There 
should be hearty love and fellowship between the members. It 
is well to ask: What constitutes a living prayer meeting?” 


(P. 29.) 


Mr. Murray introduces the section, The Secret of the 
Faith Life, with a general exhortation, of which these two 
searching paragraphs form the beginning: 

“The great majority of Christians are content with the 
initial faith that gives the pardon of sin, and the hope of 
eternal life. But they have little idea of the wonderful promises 
of God given to a full and strong faith. Such as these—that 
He will cleanse the heart, so that they shall love the Lord with 
all their heart and all their soul; that He will write the law 
so by His Spirit in the heart, that His child can boldly say: 
‘I delight to do Thy will, O my God;’ that He will so give His 
fear in the heart, that they shall never depart from Him; and 
that He will perfect them in every good work to do His will. 

“Such promises are regarded by most as being altogether 
beyond the sphere of practical religion; they may be beautiful 
ideals, but their experience is simply an impossibility. They 
have never learnt to know with what an almighty power God 
is willing to work in them. They have never learnt to know how 
completely the Holy Spirit can take possession of a man 
utterly given up to God; how really Jesus Christ can literally 
dwell and live His life in the heart fully surrendered to Him.” 
(P. 113.) 

Rosert M. Kurrz. 
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